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BIRD MIGRATION AT POINT PELEE, ONTARIO, IN 
THE FALL OF 1909.1 


N. A. WOOD, 

As may be infered from the literature, Point Pelee is a very 
interesting region to the student of bird migration. Descrip- 
tions, however, while giving the facts, cannot do the subject 
justice and fortunate is the observer who has an opportunity 


of watching the migrating hordes of birds that assemble and 
cross Lake Erie at this place. 

The credit for the discovery of the advantages of this Point 
for the study of bird migration belongs to W. E. Saunders of 
London, Ontario, who studied birds there as early as 1882. 
In 1905, Taverner and Swales began a study of the subject, 
and the continued visits of these three earnest bird students 
materialized in June, 1907, when Taverner and Swales pub- 
lished a paper on the bird life of the Point.2 This paper is 
not merely a list but contains also an account of the habits of 
many species. in August and September, 1907, Taverner, 
Swales, and others extended to me the hospitality of their 
camp at the Point, and I spent a few weeks there cbserving 
the migration. The time was too brief to permit of much 
work on this trip, but in September, 1909, on an appropriation 

*From the University of Michigan Museum. 


? Taverner, P. A., and Swales, B. H., annotated List of the Birds 
of Point Pelee, Wilson Bull., June, 1907, and September, 1908. 
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made to the University of Michigan Museum for that purpose, 
by Mr. Bryant Walker, and with the permission of the Cana- 
dian government, I was able to spend four weeks there. Ow- 
ing to the lateness of my start (Sept. 14) I feared I should 
miss the hawk flight, which, in 1905, occurred September 10 
and 11, but conditions favored me and they had not yet com- 
menced to collect on the Point. 

I was favored in obtaining permission of Mr. Albert Gard- 
ner to reside at his home. Mr. Gardner and his family af- 
forded me every assistance possible, including specimens of 
many of the birds that came to their game bags during the 
hunting season. In fact, I should acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to all of the residents on the Point for data and speci- 


mens. ° ’ 

A glance at the map of Point Pelee will show that my po- 
sition near the south end of the big_marsh and only two miles 
from the extreme end of the Point was quite advantageous. 
All of the water birds followed the beaches to the end of the 
Point; the land birds followed the line of trees and cleared 


fields. For a detailed description of the region see the paper 
by Taverner and Swales cited above. In my notes, which I 
give in a diary form, I shall give the movements of the more 
common, as well as of the rarer species. 

September 14—I left Walkerville at 7:30 a. m., and after 
a ride of about two hours arrived at Leamington, which is 
near the base of the Point On the way I saw numbers of 
Sparrow Hawks, and of course expected to see a flight of 
them. [During my stay on the Point I saw only one pair, an 
adult male and an adult female. This seemed very singular, 
as the country to the north of the point was full of them. It 
should be noted in this connection that no flights of this spe- 
cies have been known to migrate down this Point, although 
Taverner informs me that he saw flights on the adjacent main 
land on September 15 and August 14, 1906.] 

T left Leamington at 10 a. m., and after a pleasant drive 
of about eight miles, arrived at Mr. Albert Gardner’s. On 
the way I saw several Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks, 
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but was told that the flight had not commenced. I also no- 
ticed flocks of Crows, Meadowlarks, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
and Sparrows, and Mourning Doves were common. From 
Leamington to the Gardner place I saw very few birds; a few 
Crows, Sparrows, a Dove and several Sharp-shinned, and one 
Cooper’s Hawks making up the list. In the afternoon I made 
a short trip east of Gardner’s to the beach and back, and ob- 
served an immature male Sparrow Hawk and a Female Broad- 
winged Hawk. I also patrolled over two miles of the beach 
on the east side and toward the Point, but saw only the Spot- 
ted Sandpiper, a Bald Eagle, a Brown Thrasher, and two 
Marsh Hawks, both of the latter immature. 

September 15—I made a trip to the west beach and 
found three Spotted Sandpipers. A number of Sharp-shinned 
Hawks flew over the woods, and twenty-five others were at 
the end of the Point. Two Cooper’s Hawks were also seen, 
and about fifty Herring Gulls were resting on the sand spit 
at the end of the Point. On the return trip I saw a Broad- 
winged Hawk in the woods near the road. [The latter with 
the one taken September 14 were the only ones seen by the 
writer.] | Other species observed were a Woodcock, and two 
Bitterns in the marsh. In the afternoon I went up the east 
beach to the fish camp, and on the way saw a Duck Hawk, a 
flock of about twenty-five Yellow-legs flying south and high 
up over the beach, a few Spotted Sandpipers on the beach, 
one Hummingbird, two King Rails on the marsh side of the 
beach, and two Green-winged Teal. Albert Gardner shot 
to-day the first Coot seen and noticed a Whip-poor-will in the 
door-yard in the early morning. 

September 16—Early in the morning I worked out to the 
end of the Point, and on the way saw flocks of warblers. 
Those identified were the Myrtle, Black-poll, Bay-breasted, 
Palm, Black-throated Blue. The Olive-backed Thrush was 
also seen. These no doubt came to the Point during the 
night as none were seen the day before. At the end of the 
Point I saw the same hawks as yesterday, with the addition 
of the Pigeon Hawk. About two hundred Herring Gulls 
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were on the sand spit to-day, all facing the east wind, and 
there were about fifteen Cedar Waxwings in the red cedar - 
trees near the end of the Point. 

September 17—-Another trip to the end of the Point this 
morning revealed about the same number of hawks, but none 
of them seemed to be migrating. They were scattered over 
the Point, and I found several birds (thrushes) that had been 
killed by them. About a hundred Gulls were on the sand spit. 
On the way back I saw one Whip-poor-will and a very few 
warblers and Red-eyed Vireos. The Wood Pewee was com- 
mon. In the afternoon Albert Gardner and I made a trip to 
the east beach, and in small trees and bushes along the sand 
dune saw flocks of Paim, Black-poll, Black-throated Green 
Warblers, and, along the edge of the marsh, the Northern 
Yellow-throat, Long-billed Marsh Wren and flocks of Sa- 
vanna Sparrows. Other birds observed were one Blue-winged 
Teal, Bitterns, a few Chipping and Song Sparrows, and sev- 
eral Marsh Hawks soaring over the marsh. These birds had 
arrived the night before as the ground was barren on the pre- 
vious day. On the way back we saw six Woodcock in the 
thicket at the end of the swamp. Albert Gardner said the 
great flight of them passed in August. This was my first ex- 
perience with the Savanna Sparrow in this latitude during the 
fall migration. Taverner saw it near the marsh on September 
11, 1905, and in great numbers in the marsh on September 11 
and 12, 1906. 

September 18—Flocks of White-throated Sparrows were 
seen in Gardner’s yard with Song and Field Sparrows, and 
the Red-breasted Nuthatch was seen for the first time. All 
the above species must have migrated to the Point during the 
night as none were seen the day before. A large flock of Ce- 
dar Waxwings was seen flying about the Point, and a Cooper’s 
Hawk came into Gardner’s yard and carried off one of the 
small chickens. In the morning the trees on the Point were 
full of small birds, some of them being warblers already men- 
tioned, with large numbers of Ruby-crowned Kinglets. There 
was also an increase in the number of hawks. I saw several 
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Marsh Hawks, Red-tailed Hawks and Cooper's Hawks, all 
immature birds. Other birds observed were a Duck Hawk 
seen, and a Lincoln’s Sparrow shot, by W. E. Saunders [the 
latter specimen being the only one seen by the writer] and 
the Carolina Wren observed by Wallace. 

September 19—To-day the Kinglets were scarce and most 
of the smaller birds seemed to have left in the night. Olive- 
backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes were common, and Mr. 
Saunders saw an Osprey, a Duck Hawk, and two Whip- 
poor-wills. There was an increase of hawks, the commonest 
bird on the Point to-day being the Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
They commenced migrating this morning and came down the 
Point by the hundred. Many of them no doubt crossed over, 
while others spread over the Point and looked for small birds, 
which were scarce and in hiding. 

September 20—Saunders and I walked to the end of the 
Point before daylight this morning and found the hawks al- 
ready arriving from the north. Those who have never read 
an account of these flights should read Taverner and Swales’ 
description in Wilson Bulletin, No. 60, p. 92. Saunders 
climbed the watch tower near the end of the Point, while I 
walked to the extreme end of the zone of small trees and sat 
behind a small cedar that concealed all but my head. Faster 
than I could count them they came singly and from the north 
(or base of the Point). As the wind was strong most of them 
flew low and on out to the end, then straight away to the south 
about in a line with Sandusky. As I sat perfectly still many 
of these birds flew so close and low that I could touch them 
with my hand, while many of them seemed tired and alighted 
on the dead trees and bushes, some within a few feet of where 
I sat. After a time I also climbed the tower, and as we stood 
there in plain view we could see hundreds of hawks coming, 
always from the north, and passing above, below and all around 
us, often within a few feet of our heads. Most of those ob- 
served were Sharp-shinned Hawks in the striped plumage, 
but we saw at least fifty Marsh Hawks, also immature, two 
Duck Hawks and two Pigeon Hawks. The hawks came 
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nearly all the forenoon, and there must have been many thou- 
sand of them that passed over the lake, while hundreds turned 
back and lingered on the Point. [During the three days that 
this flight continued, and for the rest of my stay, or until Oc- 
tober 15, I found the Sharp-shinned common. The later birds 
were nearly all adults.] I saw one Osprey on this date, and 
on the east beach one Semipalmated Plover. A flight of 
Woodcock occurred last night. 

September 21—I was busy with specimens all the forenoon 
to-day, but in the afternoon I walked to the end of the Point. 
I found the beach deserted, a single Brown Thrasher only be- 
ing observed. Saunders told me that the rest of the hawks 
crossed the lake in the forenoon. In all the region where the 
day before I saw hundreds I did not see even one. All the 
small birds had also left the Point the previous night. At the 
end of the Point a large flock of Herring Gulls were resting 
on the sand spit. Toward evening I saw a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk coming from the north, and one Downy Woodpecker. 

September 22—I made a trip to the Point and found only 
one Sharp-shinned Hawk, one flicker, and on the east beach 
one Pectoral Sandpiper. I also made a trip north from Al- 
bert Gardner’s for a mile and then east to the marsh, seeing 
two Sharp-shinned Hawks, two Flickers, a few Chipping and 
Field Sparrows, and one Marsh Hawk. 

The Gardner boys went to the big marsh and reported a 
number of Black Duck, which they estimated at one hundred, 
about the same number of Wood Duck, ten Bitterns, nine 
Coots, ten Green Herons, one Black-bellied Plover, fifty 
Green-winged Teal, twenty Semipalmated Sandpipers, twenty 
Least Sandpipers, twenty Black-crowned Night Herons, twen- 
ty Semipalmated Plovers, thirty Florida Gallinules, one Duck 
Hawk, ten Sora Rails, one King Rail, two Virginia Rails, 
one Killdeer, two Great Blue Herons, one hundred fifty 
Blue-winged Teal, fifty Wilson’s Snipe, fifty Crows, three 
Kingfishers, and fifty Pectoral Sandpipers. The water in the 
marsh is low, exposing bogs that afford rich feeding ground 
for all sorts of waders. This is late in the season for many 
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species, but stragglers of the early migrants are still here, and 
the advance guard of the later ones have just arrived. Among 
the former were the Least Sandpiper, Black-bellied Plover, 
and Yellow-legs. Those just coming are Wilson’s Snipe, 
Greater Yellow-legs and Golden Plover. The Turnstone and 
Piping Plover are gone. 

September 23—I heard the notes of a Screech Owl for the 
first time today. A trip to the west beach showed that the 
birds are still scarce on the Point. All that I saw were one 
Herring Gull, one Mourning Dove, two Great Blue Herons, 
and one Woodcock. Albert Gardner shot a Wood Duck and 
reported thirty ?five seen. Seven Black Ducks, three Cooper’s 
Hawks, two Sharp-shinned Hawks, and a Coot were also 
seen. 

September 24—This morning I saw a few Red-tailed Hawks 
soaring about over the house and yard, but slowly working 
south. Numbers of Sharp-shinned Hawks also flew over but 
in a more direct line. On the beach near the end of the Point 
there was a small flock of Sanderling the first I have seen 
since I arrived. Other specimens seen were, two Savanna 
Sparrows. a Barred Owl (?), a Cooper’s Hawk, and about 
fifty Herring Gulls. 

September 25—This morning I found the Point occupied by 
flocks of Olive-backed, Gray-cheeked, and a few Hermit 
Thrushes, and a small flock of Golden-crowned Kinglets, and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, while in the open were flocks of 
Juncos, Field and Chipping Sparrows. I also saw about 
fifty Bob-whites in a patch of buckwheat. Crows also were 
gathering. On the marsh Maxim Gardner saw about one 
hundred Coot, three Greater Yellowlegs, two hundred Black 
Ducks, and eleven Wood Ducks. 

September 26—Last night there was a decided movement 
of sparrows. The White-throated came in large numbers and 
was to be seen along the fence rows and fields and in the 
junipers at the edge of the beaches, and in fact, all over the 
Point. A few warblers also came, and among them I saw two 
Cape May. A few White-crowned Sparrows were seen, and 
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a couple of immature Bald Eagles flew up and down the Point. 
There was also a decided increase in the number of Cooper’s 
Hawks and more Red-tails than I have ever seen before. A 
flock of about twenty-five of the latter sailed about the Gard- 
ner clearing ,but worked south and was soon out of sight. 
There must have been a migration of Whip-poor-wills also, 
as I saw five in a small area near the tower; here also I saw 
one Black-throated Blue Warbler and one Cape May. For the 
past few days the Flickers have been coming down the Point, 
and to-day are here in considerable numbers. I saw the re- 
mains of one killed by a hawk at the end of the Point. I also 
saw one Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, the second one seen here. 
The Olive-backed, Gray-cheeked, and Hermit Thrushes are 
here in some numbers. Crows are still flocking, but are still 
farther up the Point near the base. A few Sharp-shinned 
Hawks were seen to-day. 

September 27—This morning the Point was full of small 
birds. I noted a few warblers (Myrtle and Bay-breasted)’ 
numbers of Phoebes, and an increase in all kinds of sparrows. 
I went into the marsh with Albert Gardner and on the mud 
bogs saw numbers of Wilson’s Snipe, two Red-backed Sand- 
pipers, a few Semipalmated Sandpipers, one Semipalmated 
Plover, four Bitterns, fifty. Coots, twenty Killdeers, nine Blue- 
winged Teal, thirty Green-winged Teal, about one hundred 
Black Ducks, ten Wood Ducks. Other birds seen to-day were 
ten Red-tailed Hawks, several Marsh Hawks, a few Sharp- 
shinned and Cooper’s Hawks, one Kingfisher, and a flock of 
about thirty Goldfinches. 

September 28—Last night seemed a favorable one for mi- 
gration, and the small birds mostly moved on. Today the 
Point was silent and deserted where yesterday it teemed with 
bird life. I saw only one Sharp-shinned Hawk, and Albert 
Gardner saw a Brown Creeper. 

September 29—A trip to the end of the Point and return 
gave me some interesting records. At the end of the Point I 
saw a fine Duck Hawk and about two hundred Herring Gulls. 
In the low thick red cedars near the end were a few Black- 
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throated Blue, Myrtle and Magnolia Warblers, small flocks of 
Golden-crowned Kinglets. Ruby-crowned Kinglets were 
common everywhere. I also saw one Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
and a few Savanna Sparrows. On the way back I shot three 
Cooper’s Hawks. One of them was an adult male, the first 
adult bird I have seen. A duck hunter secured a Golden 
Plover on the beach, and Albert Gardner reported ten Ruddy 
Ducks, one Pintail, and a few Wilson Snipe in the marsh. 

September 30—There was a decided increase in the warb- 
lers today. In addition to those seen yesterday, I noted Can- 
adian, Cape May and the first Redstarts. On the east beach I 
also saw flocks of Palm Warblers feeding in low willow 
bushes along an old fence. They also lit and fed on the ground 
and were very tame. White-throated Sparrows were every- 
where in the bushes along the Point and in the clearing south 
of the Fish Camp. Mr. Grubb saw an Owl in the clearing. 
As it flew from the ground, it may have bees a Short-eared. I 
also saw a few thrushes, all four of the species that have been 
so common here on the Point and which seem to furnish the 
bulk of the food of the migrating hawks. The earliest ones 
are the Wilson and Olive-backed, then come the Gray-cheeked, 
and last but by no means least the Hermit. 

An accurate account of the migration of these species at 
this place will be found in “ Birds of Point Pelee” Wilson 
Bulletin, No. 64. pp. 113-114. 

October 1—On a walk to the end of the Point to-day I saw 
several Cooper’s and two Sharp-shinned Hawks, also a couple 
of Short-eared Owls. This is the second record of the latter 
species for the Point, although an owl has been seen several 
times in the marshes by the Gardners that no doubt was this 
species. It was noted by Saunders, November 20-23, 1908. 
The ones I saw were at the extreme end of the Point, where 
one flew about much as the gulls were doing. A few of the 
Herring Gulls seemed inclined to attack the owl and drove it 
back to the shelter of the Point.For the first time I have seen . 
a flock of Blue Jays (fifteen of them) that acted as though 
about to migrate. In fact this species has been very rare on 
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the Point since my arrival and has only now made its appear- 
ance in flocks, which fly up and down the Point. A flock of 
Palm Warblers was seen; also a few Black-throated Green 
Warblers, while the Point was covered with Ruby and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets. A few Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers 
and a Scarlet Tanager were also seen. 

At the marsh the Gardner brothers shot three Red-backed 
Sandpipers and one White-rumped Sandpiper, the latter the 
first one recorded from the Point. (Not given in Taverner’s 
list.) They also saw Greater Yellowlegs, three Pintails, three 
Ruddy Ducks, one Cardinal ,and one Red-breasted Merganser. 
The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and the White-throated Spar- 
rows are now seen in numbers. 

October 2—Today I went to the marsh with Albert Gardner 
and Saunders. The following records were secured: three 
Golden Plovers, about one hundred Green-winged Teal, fifty 
Blue-winged Teab, eleven Black Ducks and ten Wood Ducks. 
On the mud bogs we saw numbers of Red-backed Sandpipers, 
Wilson’s Snipe and about twenty Killdeer. Saunders shot a 
fine Connecticut Warbler, and I saw a flock of Bonaparte’s 
Gulls (about twenty) in the same place. Large flocks of 
Red-winged Blackbirds were seen today and about fifty Sharp- 
shinned Hawks. Mr. Saunders also reported seeing about 
five hundred Bonaparte’s Gulls, about two hundred Herring 
Gulls and ten Common Terns at the end of the Point. 

October 3—The bird life on the Point was apparently about 
the same today as yesterday. About two hundred Bonaparte’s 
Gulls and the same number of Herring Gulls, and about one- 
hundred and twenty Cowbirds were observed. A fine Duck 
Hawk was also seen perched on the roof of the Life Saving 
Station. This bird was so tame that Taverner made photo- 
graphs of it at close range. 

October 4—Two Pipits were seen on the sand spit at the 
end of the Point today, also numbers of adult Cooper’s Hawks 
and adult Sharp-shinned Hawks. A few Red-tailed and Red- 
shouldered Hawks were seen flying down the Point, and I saw 
one Eagle and a Duck Hawk. The Woodcocks are quite com- 
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mon. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet is now the most common 
bird on the Point and there are numbers of the Golden- 
crowned also. A flock of about sixty Blue Jays went down the 
Point, but came back, as did also about a thousand Red-winged 
Blackbirds. In the big marsh about one hundred Mallards, 
ten Green-winged Teal, forty-two Coots, four Bitterns, twenty- 
two Wood Ducks, and eight Sanderling were reported. Six 
Henslow’s Sparrows were seen in a low marsh near Gardner’s. 

October 5—On a trip to the end of the Point this morning 


numbers of Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks were seen. 
On the sand spit were two Pipits, and at the extreme end ten 
Sanderlings and about one hundred Herring Gulls. In the ju- 
niper bushes near the end of the tree limit I flushed three 
Short-eared Owls, and in the lower cedars I saw a Palm 
Warbler. On the Point the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker is still 
rather common, and the Jays and Crows are gathering in 
flocks. A large wave of song and other sparrows came last 
night. Saunders shot an Orange-crowned Warbler near 
Gardner’s house. [This is the only one noted during my stay, 
and it seems to be a rare migrant in this region. ] 

October 6—At the end of the Point to-day there were large 
flocks of Crows and Jays that flew down and back, but did not 
cross the lake. The Cooper’s and Sharp-shinned Hawks were 
about the same as yesterday and nearly all adults. The 
Short-eared Owls have gone as have also many of the Song and 
White-throated Sparrows. A large flock of English Sparrows 
came to the end of the Point and acted like the other migrat- 
ing birds. Taverner told me that this species had been seen 
to cross over to Pelee island and no doubt crossed the lake. 
Numbers of Myrtle Warblers were seen; also twenty-five 
Pheebes, fifty Common Terns and five Sanderlings. A steady 
movement of hawks was observed nearly all day, but was more 
noticeable in the forenoon, as was usually the case with this 
species. Two fine Red-shouldered Hawks, a few Red-tailed 
Hawks and a Bald Eagle came soaring over the Gardner clear- 
ing. In the evening I saw two Robins, two Bluebirds, and 
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three Woodcocks. A Great Blue Heron was recorded by Mr. 
Grubb and three Horned Grebes by Swales. 

October 7—On a trip to the end of the Point with Swales 
and Taverner a small flight of Sharp-shinned, a large number 
of Cooper’s, and one Red-shouldered Hawk were seen. The 
most of these birds were adults and in beautiful plumage. 
One Bald Eagle was seen, and at the sand spit a few Herring 
Gulls and one Common Tern. Other birds seen today were 
Brown Creepers, eight Hermit Thrushes, ten Sanderling, 
twenty-five Myrtle Warblers, and five Woodcocks. 

October 8—Many hawks, principally Cooper’s and Sharp- 
shinned were also seen today. In the afternoon I saw both 
species all over the Point. Two immature Eagles soared over 
Gardner’s clearing. Flocks of Field, Song, White-crowned 
and White-throated Sparrows were common about the clear- 
ings and the low bushes on the Point, and I saw one Henslow’s 
Sparrow in a low meadow east of Gardner’s. Juncos were 
also common about bushy clearings, and at evening I saw a 
Night Hawk soaring about at the edge of Gardner’s clearing 
near low timber. 

October 9—But few hawks were seen today, most of them 
having apparently passed on. Those that remained roamed 
over the Point catching the Thrushes, and one (a Cooper’s) 
came to Gardner’s yard for a chicken. Bald Eagles were 
seen and a large flock of Crows (about one hundred) went 
down the Point and back several times during the day. A 
flock of about seventy-five Blue Jays flew back and forth; 
large flocks of sparrows of all kinds were scattered over the 
Point. Large flocks of blackbirds, mostly Redwings, went 
down to the Point early in the morning, and one flock of 
Bluebirds was seen. One lone Sanderling was observed at the 
end of the Point. 

October 10—Conditions remained about the same today. 
The same (?) large flock of Crows flew up and down, and a 
few Cooper’s Hawks were seen. Numbers of Sharp-shinned 
Hawks roamed over the Point, but the Kinglets were not as 
common although the sparrows seemed about the same as on 
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the previous day. A large flock of Goldfinches was noted and 
about one hundred Herring Gulls at the end of the sand spit. 

October 11—A trip across to the east beach and north to the 
big pond showed that the birds were very scarce today. A 
few Song, Swamp, and Savanna with some White-crowned 
and White-throated Sparrows, and a few Palm Warblers were 
seen. 

At the pond I say five Red-head Ducks, one Green-winged 
Teal, one Kingfisher, five Red-backed Sandpipers, ten Marsh 
Hawks, fifty-five Coots, six Bitterns, fifty Black Ducks, one 
Sora Rail, and thirteen Wood Ducks. Gardner saw twenty 
five Golden Plover, four Great Blue Herons, four Sanderlings, 
two Shovellers, and twelve Wilson’s Snipe. The hawks are 
nearly all gone from the Point to-day, except the Marsh 
Hawks, ten of which were seen at the big marsh. 

October 12—A trip to the end of the Point to-day revealed 
very few birds. A few White-throated and White-crowned 
Sparrows, House Wrens and Winter Wrens, Kinglets, and 
three Palm Warblers were noted. At the end of the cedars 
I shot an immature female Cooper’s Hawk, but saw only one 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. A large flock of about three hundred 
Tree Swallows came (flying low to keep out of the wind as 
much as possible) to the end of the Point, but after they 
passed the shelter of the cedars the wind blew them back and 
they lit in the edge of the clearing on low bushes and on mul- 
lein stalks. When I scared them up they flew again toward 
the end of the Point but came back and went off up the Point 
probably to the big marsh where the Gardner boys saw them. 

October 13—I made another trip to the end of the Point 
today, where I saw a large flock of Tree Swallows. The wind 
blew so hard that the birds kept along the east side of the 
Point out of the wind a little, where they lit on the beach and 
seemed to be picking up food from the sand. Dozens of them 
lit within a few feet of me, and they seemed rather exhausted 
with the cold and wind and probably with insufficient food. 
After feeding a short time they all flew back to the edge of 
the clearing, where they lit on weeds and low bushes and 
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seemed stupid and dull. I saw one immature male Cooper's 
Hawk and a few kinglets. Sparrows are very common, I 
identified large flocks of Field, White-throated, and White- 
crowned. In the big marsh the Gardner brothers saw sixteen 
Greater Yellow-legs and shot several. They also saw two 
Golden Plover, about two hundred Mallards, twenty-five 
Black-crowned Night Herons, twelve Wilson’s Snipe, one 
hundred Coots, seventy-five Redhead Ducks, six Bitterns, 
five hundred Black Ducks, twelve Wood Ducks, one hundred 
Pintails, five hundred Baldpate, and seven Red-backed Sand- 
pipers. This cold, windy weather is hurrying the ducks and 
waders here from the north and northwest. Albert Gardner 
says the Wood, Ducks are generally gone before this date, and 
it is late also for the Night Herons. It would also seem late 
for the Tree Swallows which are dependent on flying insects 
for their food. The wind has blown so hard here for five 
days that they cannot find insects in the air, and it is also 
cold. . 

October 14—There seemed to be no movement of birds 
last night. The day’s records are as follows: Twenty-five 
Greater Yellow-legs twenty-five Golden Plovers, twelve Wil- 
son’s Snipe, two hundred Coot, one Lesser Scaup, one Wood- 
cock, four Bitterns, one hundred Great Blue Herons, three 
hundred Mallards,.six Black-crowned Night Herons, twelve 
Marsh Hawks, one hundred Redhead Ducks, fifty Black 
Ducks, twenty Pintails, one hundred Baldpates, two Tree 
Swallows, one Short-eared Owl, one Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
one Cooper’s Hawk, one Sora Rail, one Osprey, one Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, one Sharp-shinned Hawk, one Robin, one 
Flicker, three Meadowlarks, and six Goldfinches. 

The Great Blue Herons were migrating in a great flock 
and must have come from the north as only a few of this 
species have been seen about the marsh. The Red-head Duck 
with the Canvas-hack and Scaup are the last ones to arrive, 
and the duck hunters say that when they come the shooting, 
as far as the other species are concerned, is nearly over. 
No Wood Ducks were seen. 
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October 15—As soon as it was daylight this morning I could 
see the flocks of blackbirds, mostly Redwings, but some flocks 
of Bronzed Grackle, coming from the north and passing over 
the house in an almost continuous stream. Large numbers of 
Meadowlarks, about five hundred, singly and in flocks also, 
passed over. Later in the morning there were large numbers 
of hawks, one hundred Sharp-shinred, twenty Cooper’s, eight 
Red-tailed, and one Rough-legged. Later I made a trip to the 
end of the Point where I found the kinglets common, also 
the Hermit Thurshes, Winter Wrens, and a few flocks of 
Bay-breasted Warblers. In the clearing below Grubb’s fish 
house there were large flocks of Meadowlarks, and I saw one 
adult male Marsh Hawk, the only one that I observed during 
my stay. The rest were either females or young. A flock of 
five hundred or more Bluebirds occupied the Grubb clearing 
and were on the ground, or on the wild rose bushes and weed 
stalks. At the sand spit I saw about fifty Herring Gulls and 
six Sanderling. Over all the Point there were flocks of spar- 
rows, mostly White-throated and Field, but many Vesper and 
Song, and some White-crowned. Near Grubb’s clearing I 
saw a Turkey Vulture soaring about over the trees, and with 
the glass could plainly see his naked red head and neck. This 
seems to be a rare species on the Point. To-day the Flickers 
were very common again, and other records were secured as 
follows: a few Jays, two Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, and at 
evening a Nighthawk. About three hundred Crows flew up 
and down the Point all day. A large flock of Goldfinches was 
seen near the clearing. One Kingfisher, six Towhees, twenty 
Winter Wrens, three Whip-poor-wills, one Black-billed 
Cuckoo were also observed. Albert Gardner saw three Kill- 
deers, twenty Black Ducks and one hundred Baldpates in the 
big marsh. Juncos are common here now, and the Olive- 
backed and Hermit Thrushes as well. 

October 16—The bird life on the Point today was much the 
same as yesterday. Flocks of blackbirds, Meadowlarks, 
Bluebirds, Sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, one Red-tailed, and one 
Rough-legged Hawk were seen. Hundreds of Crows flew up 
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and down the Point several times. The sparrows were not 
much in evidence today, most of them apparently having gone 
south during the night. I saw a large number of Towhees, 
and three species of thrushes were common again. The Her- 
mit was the most common, the Olive-backed next and the Grey- 
cheeked least abundant. I also saw a few Brown Thrashers 
and Catbirds, and one Northern Yellow-throat on the ground 
under the cedars at the end of the Point. I shot a Duck 
Hawk at the end of the Point, and one Bonaparte’s Gull from 
a flock of about thirty. I also shot a Pectoral Sandpiper and 
saw six Sanderling and one Pigeon Hawk. I saw the first Fox 
Sparrow that I had seen here, and a few Tree Swallows flew 
along the beach. Other records were seven Mourning Doves, 
six Phoebes, one hundred Goldfinches, one Blue Jay, five 
Black-billed Cuckoos. In the big marsh Albert Gardner saw 
six Marsh Hawks, twenty Mallards, twenty Green-winged 
Teal, six Horned Grebes, one Lesser Scaup, two Bitterns, 
twenty Black Ducks, twelve Pintails, twenty Ruddy Ducks, 
two Golden Plovers, one hundred Baldpates, one Bald Eagle, 
and two Great Blue Herons. 

This was my last day’s work at Point Pelee, and, while 
it had been a very busy and strenuous thirty-three days, it was 
an experience that can but remain a delightful memory in the 
mind of an enthusiastic bird-lover. The phenomena of mi- 
gration are interesting enough wherever studied, but the in- 
terest is greatly increased when they are observed in such a 
locality as Point Pelee, where the migrating hoards are con- 
centrated in a small area that can be readily covered by a 
single observer. 
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ALEXANDER WILSON. 
VIII. His Earrty Lire anp WRITINGs.. 
BY FRANK L. BURNS. 

The Wilsons were strict Covenanters, originally from Loch- 
winnoch, Renfrewshire, but had been driven by persecution 
to seek refuge in Campbelltown, Argyleshire. The elder 
Alexander was born in 1728 and early returned to the shire 
from whence his grandfather had fled, settled in Paisley and 
took up the occupation of weaving, for which the town was 
famous. He married Mary McNab, who came from the 
“Row” in Durbartonshire to Paisley during her girlhood. 
Ord states that she was a native of Jura, one of the Herbrides 
or Western Islands of Scotland. Alexander, Junior, the fifth 
of the six children, was born on the 6th of July, 1766, within 
sound of the Falls of the Cart river, in a little suburb of Pais- 
ley known as the Seedhills. The house in which he was born 
has long since disappeared and another of the same height 
built in its place. It commanded a fine view of the river be- 
low the falls and overlooked the Hamels — the highest part of 
a range of craigs over which the stream rushes, forming a 
beautiful and romantic waterfall. To distinguish this house 
from the others in the row, David Anderson of Perth, in 1841, 
placed a tablet in the front wall to mark the ‘birthplace of the 
Paisley poet and American ornithologist. 

History has drawn a most gloomy picture of the life and 
condition of the common people of Scotland during the eigh- 
teenth century; their wretchedness frequently accentuated by 
immorality and intemperance. The father of our future or- 
nithologist, notwithstanding of sober and industrious habits, 
of strict honesty and superior intelligence, highly respected by 
all who knew him, as testified by Dr. Hetherington; neverthe- 
less interested himself in a small distillery plant hidden in his 
garden, illicit for at least part of the time and for that reason 
all the more commendable in the opinion of his good neighbors 
and patrons. The father outlived his distinguished son, de- 
parting this life on the 5th of June, 1816, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-eight years. His mother is said to have been comely, 
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pious, passionately fond of music and in many ways a superior 
woman. It was her fond hope that Alec would become a min- 
ister of the gospel and it is said that for a short time he was 
placed under the tuition of Mr. Barlas, then a student of di- 
vinity. She died of consumption when he was but ten years 
of age, and the father left with the surviving members of his 
family, a son and two daughters, soon married a_ widow, 
Catherine Uric nee Brown, who also had a family of young 
hopefuls. It has been said that Ord has given an erroneous 
impression of his stepmother. I am not so sure that he has; 
yet Wilson always wrote of her with respect and gratitude. 
Of Wilson’s childhood little is known beyond knowledge of 
of a limited and interrupted attendance at the Latin-Grammar 
school of Paisley and the statement, since disputed, that he 
was a “herd callan” for at least one season at the Bakerfield 
farm. Jardine states that he was herd to a Mr. Stevenson of 
Treepwood, near Lockwinnoch. According to tradition “ he 
was a very careless herd, letting the the kye transgress on the 
corn, being very often busied with some book.” By some 
good fortune his father had come into possession of a collec- 
tion of magazines and essays, and these were the very first 
books to give him a fondness for reading and reflection. 

Soon his father, burdened with an ever increasing family, 
could no longer support him in school, and after his thirteenth 
birthday he was apprenticed for a term of-three years to his 
brother-in-law William Duncan, who bound himself to fur- 
nish the boy with bed, board, clothing and washing suitable to 
his station, and with John Finlayson, a journeyman, as cau- 
tioner, to instruct him in the art of weaving, the indenture be- 
ing signed on July 31,1779. For perhaps four years after serv- 
ing his time, Wilson continued at this employment as a journ- 
eyman in Paisley, Lockwinnoch, and finally in Queensferry, 
near Edinburgh, whither his former master had removed; 
the wages being about a shilling a day. The time had come 
when the fame and genius of the greatest of all Scottish bards 
thrilled all Caledonia; and Wilson longing to emulate his ex- 
ample, produced a number of verses in the Scottish dialect, of 
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little or no merit. Yet he too enjoyed an uncertain local 
celebrity, and it is related that while he worked at the loom in 
Lockwinnoch, he was importuned by one of his fellow shop- 
mates who excelled in little, but had the habit of “ dandering ” 
about the hedgerows and whin bushes in search of birds nests 
on Sundays; to write his epitaph. Wilson silenced him with 
the following: 
“Below this stane John Allen rests; 
An honest soul, though plain; 


He sought hale Sabbath days for nests, 
But always sought in vain.” 


Wilson’s dislike for the occupation of weaving as much as 
the knowledge of the injury the constant bending over the 
loom was effecting upon his health, influenced him to abandon 
the trade for the pack about 1786, traveling through south- 
eastern Scotland on foot. It was about 1788 when he had 
visited the great song poet at Ayrshare, and writes: “ Blessed 
meeting, never did I spend such a night in all my life. Oh, 


I was all fire ! Oh, I was all spirit .. . . I have now more deep 
regard for the muse than ever.” In 1889 he collected his 
writings and having arranged with John Neilson a local printer 
for their publication; armed with a proposal in the form of a 
rhyme, “ resolved to make one bold push for the united inter- 
est of pack and poems.” The following year his octavo vol- 
ume of 308 pages appeared? and his journal is full of his un- 
successful attempts to dispose of the edition of only 700 copies. 
A second edition, merely 500 copies of the original, with a new 
title? some omissions and additions, followed in a pitiful effort 
to obtain patrons. Hutchinson says that this great change was 
effected by merely cancelling a number of pages and substitu- 
ting newly printed pages. 

He appears to have taken considerable pains, and had re- 
source to a curious shift to conceal from the public the 

1Poems by Alexander Wilson, Paisley, Printed by John Neilson, 


1790, 
? Poems, Humorous, Satirical, and Serious, by Alexander Wilson, 


Edinburgh, 1791. 
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melancholy evidence of the unsuccessful sale of the book. On 
the last page of the work was the word “ Finis,” in large type, 
and to save the reprinting of this page, he had impressed by 
hand, a stamp of a round pattern, so as to obliterate it; the 32 
pages added contained a continuation of his curious prose 
journal. The duel occupation of pedlar and poet does not 
seem to have been a happy combination, and he was confronted 
with the dreaded alternative: “ Renounce poetry and all its 
distracting notions, descend to the laborer’s vale of life, there 
attend the dictates of prudence, and toil or starve.” 

As Wilson advanced in knowledge he became ashamed of 
his boyish publications. Lawson once attempted to criticise 
and he snatched the volume from his hand and threw it into 
the fire. Ord could not induce him to loan or allow him to 
read the copy in his possession.’ On the fly leaf he had written: 
“| published these poems when only twenty-two, an age more 
abundant in sail than ballast. Reader, let this soften the rigor 
of criticism a little. —Gray’s Ferry, July 6th, 1804.” ? 

Though open air work had improved his health, he was not 
yet capable of great physical exertion without evil results. In 
January, 1791, he writes his father that he was scarcely able to 
move for four days after running one stormy night from Pais- 
ly to Glasgow and back again, a round trip of about twelve 
miles. 

In 1792 he published anonymously at a penny a copy, his 
best dialect poem “Watty and Meg or the Taming of a Shrew.” 
It passed through seven or eight editions and was at first 
ascribed to Burns, which gave the author a great deal of sat- 
isfaction. It is a faithful word picture of a vulgar type, re- 
flecting the vices of the time; and at once entitled Wilson to a 
seat among the minor poets of his country. The sale of the 


1 Robert Smith, bookseller in Paisley, is said to have published a 
collection of Wilson’s minor poems in 1814, title not given; but an 
1816 collection, which should not be confounded with the so-called 
“Crichton” edition of the same date, is entitled: Poems, Chiefly 
in the Scotch Dialect, by Alexander Wilson, Paisley, Printed by J. 
Neilson, for R. Smith, Booksellers, 1816, pp. 1-228 (about 3x5 
inches). 
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poem was so rapid that Mr. Neilson, the printer, sold in a few 
weeks, it is said, the vast numben of 100,000; and the author’s 
recompense reported as twelve copies of his own poem. To 
the latter assertion by Wilson to a third person, Neilson re- 
plied, “ It is all true, but did he tell that I became security for 
a coat to him. I suppose not; well, J had to pay for it.” 

It is said that he furnished the words of seven hymns for 
Robert Gilmour’s “ The Psalm-Singer’s Assistant,” published 
in Paisley in 1791; and the material for the “ Spouter,” sep- 
arately published, being a collection in itself; the best is a 
piece entitled “ The Spirit of the Lake’s Song.” The chorus :—- 


“Then hark! hark! hark! 
To my fairy song; 
As I dart like a spark 
The clouds among, 
In sovereign sway, 
Till break of day, 
Chanting with glee my wild war song.” 
Wilson had returned to the loom, but continental Europe 
was in a ferment, British exports fell off, and times became 
almost unbearable. In the inevitable dispute between capital 
and labor over the reduction of wages Wilson threw all his 
strength of a mind made bitter by want and adversity on the 
side of the workingman, publishing anonymously several crude 
lampoons, one of which was entitled “ The Shark, or Lang 
Mills Detected.”’ He was suspected, and waylaid coming from 
the printer. William Sharp, the manufacturer, considered him- 
self libeled, so Wilson was fined and condemned to burn the 
satirical verses at the public cross, Feb. 6, 1793. Under the date 
of May 21. he writes from the Paisley jail to David Brodie: 
.... I sincerely thank you, sir, for the token of friendship 
which you have sent me, which I will repay as soon as Provi- 
dence shall open the door for my release from this new scene of 
misery, this assemblage of wretches and wretchedness, . . . Be- 
ing unable to pay the sum awarded against me, which is in toto 
£12, 13s. 6d., I yesterday gave oath accordingly, and had the 
comfort to be told that Mr. Sharp was resolved to punish me 
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though it should cost him a little money... .” In serving a 
short term of imprisonment, he had ample leisure for retro- 
spection. Many years later, when his brother David came to 
America, he brought with him a collection of these pieces, 
thinking to please the ornithologist; but Wilson threw them 
into the fire, exclaiming: “ These were the sins of my youth; 
and if I had taken my good old father’s advice, they never 
would have seen the light.” 

Upon his release it became evident that his spirit was sub- 
dued, and that the notoriety he had gained made Scotland a 
home for him no longer. He resolved to emigrate to America, 
and with that end constantly in view, applied himself to the 
loom with feverish industry ; subsisting for four months on an 
average of less than one shilling a week. Bidding farewell to 
a few friends, and taking his nephew, William Duncan, a lad 
of sixteen years; he walked to Port Patrick, crossed over to 
Belfast, Ireland, and took passage in the Swift, bound for 
Philadelphia with 350 emigrants, and so crowded that he was 
obliged to sleep upon the deck during the entire passage. The 
vessel sailed on May 23rd, 1794. It doesn’t appear that Wil- 
son informed his father fully of his intentions until after his 
arrival at New Castle, July 14, when he apologized for hav- 
ing caused him any anxiety or unhappiness. 

3orrowing a few shillings from a fellow voyager by the 
name of Oliver, our future ornithologist walked to Philadelphia 
in urgent need of some kind of employment in order to live. 
John Aiken, a copper plate printer, and a fellow countryman, 
gave him work until he obtained employment at his trade with 
Col. Joshua Sullivan on the Pennypack creek, ten miles above 
the city at that time. Lured southward by the glowing ac- 
counts of a new settlement at Stephenstown, in Virginia, he 
was glad to return to weaving for a time, but soon shouldered 
the pack and tramped through New Jersey, and next began 
teaching school near Frankfort and then at Milestown, both in 
Philadelphia county. Three different occupations and seven 
changes in two years! He spent almost six years at the last 
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named place before moving to Bloomfield, New Jersey, which 
held him only a few months. 

Wilson had formed plans for the acquisition of some land, 
and in September, 1798, Duncan set out to examine the 
country lying between the Seneca and Cayuga lakes, in New 
York. He walked the distance in eight days and remained 
there nearly a week, finding the soil surprisingly rich, the sit- 
uation healthy and the game abundant. Wilson determined to 
become a farmer and arranged with his former employer, Col. 
Sullivan, for the purchase of 100 acres uncleared ground at 
$5.00 an acre on the border of Seneca Lake in Ovid township, 
Cayuga county, and the nephew began burning down the tim- 
ber the succeeding spring. Wilson made one trip to the place 
about 1800, but sooner than be exposed to the ague, he decided 
to return to his desk, and the occasional vacation jobs at sur- 
veying he was able to secure. His nephew Alexander, and 
later his sister, Mrs. Duncan, and her younger children, 
arrived and found an asylum on the farm. Her husband, Wil- 
son accuses four years later, of cohabiting with guilt, poverty 
and infamy in Ireland, after transporting a most promising 
family to a foreign country. He says: “I have no doubt the 
lash of remorse has already severely punished his unparalled 
inhumanity, and I wish never to see him.” To the sorely dis- 
couraged nephews at Ovid, he writes cheerful letters and sends 
all the money he can scrape together. In a letter to his 
namesake, Alexander Duncan, he says: “ An old weaver is a 
poor, emaciated, helpless being, shivering over rotten yarn 
and groaning over his empty flour barrel. An old farmer 
sits in his arm chair before his jolly fire, while his joists are 
crowded with hung beef and gammons, and the bounties of 
Heaven are pouring into his barns.” But his town bred 
nephews longed for the city life and it required the utmost 
tact to keep them on the place even temporarily. 

Nowhere in history has Wilson employed his descriptive pow- 
ers to better advantage than in his “Foresters.” It is not alto- 
gether a dreary waste of words, but whether he could have spent 
his time more profitably in writing a simple prose narrative of 
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the journey, as Ord has hinted, is another matter. Its chief 
fault seems to lie in its length, excessive detail and more than 
occasional careless composition. That it has been appreciated, 
the several editions would seem to attest.1_ No account of his 
life is complete without at least a synopsis of it, especially as 
he has assured us that all the incidents are’ substantial facts, 
and then it was the first and only extensive trip he ever made 


purely for pleasure. 
Early in October, 1804, accompanied by Isaac Leech, the son 
of his landlady, and his nephew, William Duncan, he left 


Philadelphia on foot for Niagara Falls. 

“The corn stood topped, there pumpkins strewed the ground, 
And driving clouds of blackbirds wheeled around. 
Far to the south our warblers had withdrawn, 
‘Slow sailed the thistle-down along the lawn, 
High on the hedge-rows, pendant over head, 

Th’ embow’ring vines their purple clusters spread. 
The buckwheat flails re-echoed from the hill, 

The creaking. cider-press was busier still; 

Red through the smoky air the wading sun 

Sunk into fog ere half the day was done; 

The air was mild, the roads embrowned and dry, 
Soft, meek-eyed Indian Summer ruled the sky.” 

’The Foresters; A Poem: Description of a Pedestrian Journey to 
the Falls of Niagara, In the Autumn of 1803 [corrected to “1804” 
in Vol. III, p. 159]. By the Author of American Ornithology, <The 
Port Folio, A monthly Magazine Devoted to Useful Science, the 
Liberal Arts, Legitimate Criticism, and Polite Literature; Con- 
ducted by Oliver Oldschool, Esq. Associated by a Confederacy of 
Men of Letters. [Vol. I, June, 1809—Vol. III, March, 1810]. Pub- 
lished by Bradford & Inskeep, Philadelphia, and Inskeep and Brad- 
ford, New York, 16mo. 

The Foresters: A Poem, descriptive of a Pedestrian Journey to 
the Falls of Niagara, in the autumn of 1804. By the Author of 
American Ornithology,—Newton [Buck’s Co., Pa.]. Published by 
S. Siegfried & J. Wilson in June, 1818.> The Foresters, A Poem. 
Copyrighted, Simon Siegfried, Printer, 16mo. pp. 5-106. 

Ibid. Paisley, Scotland, Published by J. Frazer, Bookseller, 1825. 

Ibid. By Alexander Wilson, author of American Ornithology,— 
Westchester, Pa. Printed by Joseph Painter=1838. 16mo, pp. 5- 
106. 

Ibid. Philadelphia, 1853. 
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On through Germantown, Chestnut Hill, fertile Bucks 
county and over Northampton’s barren heights, describing 
the comfortable “ Pennsylvania Dutch” farmer with fidelity. 
Leaving Easton behind, a spur of the Blue mountain was 
ascended for the pleasure of the extensive view of the Dela- 
ware and Lehigh rivers, before the northern journey was 
continued and a little rural school visited and commented upon 
as only a fellow pedagogue could. Then on to the Pocono, at 
that time one of the few localities in Pennsylvania where the 
Pinnated Grouse frequented; and “near where Tobyhanna’s 
savage stream descends,” a bear was startled from his feast 
of whortleberries in the great windfall of timber and two 
strutting Ruffed Grouse secured. That night they lodged in 
a settler’s cabin in the Dismal Swamp, and the woodman told 
them tales of adventure with the wild animals of the country ; 
and the following day being stormy, shelter was sought in a 
hunter’s shack midst the pines near Bear creek, and the oc- 
cupant made happy by a present of some of Dupont’s best 
powder. Next Wiomi came in view and Wilson found that 
his broken German made him welcome in the valley of 
Wyoming. Robins, the Bald Eagle, and the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, which in a footnote he calls the crested woodcock or 
the great scarlet-crested black woodpecker, are observed. 
Journeying onward along the banks of the Susquehannah, 
hemmed in on every side by the mountains, they cross at 
Keeler’s ferry, and continue upon the opposite bank. Beyond 
Tuckhannock creek, they put up at a miserable dwelling with- 
out a door and prepare their own meal of game and bread. 
After jotting down the incidents of the day, Wilson enquires: 

“*What Township’s this, old daddy? ‘ Why—hm—well; 
Township? The dickens, Sir, if I can tell; 
It’s Pennsylvania, though? ‘Right, Daddy Squares. 
Who are your nearest neighbors? ‘ Why, the bears.’ 
‘No mill or school-house near you? ‘ Yes, we’ve one 
Beyond the church a piece, on Panther’s Run.’ 
‘Is chureh far distant, daddy? ‘ Why—hm—no; 


“Down Susquehanna, twenty miles or so.’ 
‘You go to preaching, then? ‘Be sure, that’s clear, 
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We go to mill and meeting twice a-year.’ 

‘No curiosities about?) ‘ Why—yes, 

You’ve brought a few of them yourselves, I guess.’ 
‘What, dollars?’ ‘Aye, and fi’ pennybits, I swear.’ ” 


Once more emerging from the woods, a settlement at the 
Narrows, at Athens, and then up the Tioga river to Newtown. 
A little beyond the latter place water may be turned into the 
Chesapeake, or the St. Lawrence by the way of Catherine 
creek. Forests of enormous walnuts and sugar maples, some 
of the former trees measuring thirty feet in circumferance, are 
seen in the vicinity of the Great Catherine’s swamp. Wilson 
induced two striplings to paddle their canoe down a clear 
deep stream to Seneca lake and temporarily parting from his 
companions, prepared for a few hours gunning, his comrades 
trudging along the shore. 


There sits the hawk, inured to feasts of blood, 
Watching the scaly tenants of the flood. 


Slow round an opening we softly steal, 

Where four large ducks in playful circles wheel; 
The far-famed canvass-backs at once we know 
Their broad flat bodies wrapt in pencilled snow ; 
The burnished chestnut o’er their necks then shone, 
Spread deepening round each breast a sable zone. 


O’er the flat marsh we mark the plover’s sweep, 
And clustering close, their wheeling courses keep, 
Till, like a tempest, as they past us roar; 

Whole crowds descend to rise again no more. 


There on the slaty shore, my spoils I spread, 

Ducks, plover, teal, the dying and the dead; 

Two snow-white storks, a crane of tawny hue, 
Stretched their long necks amid the slaughtered crew; 
A hawk whose claws, white tail, and dappled breast, 
And eye, his royal pedigree confest; 

Snipes, splendid summer-ducks, and divers wild, 

In one high heap triumphantly I piled. 
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In a footnote, Wilson remarks that the “ fishing hawk or 
osprey” differs considerably from the European forms, and 
that the celebrated canvasback appears to be the Anas ferina 
of Linneus, an opinion he afterward retracts. The “black 
duck Anas perspillata (sic), very numerous,” is probably not 
Oidemi perspicillata, Surf Scoter or Black Duck, but Anas 
rubripes, Dusky or Black Duck. The “snow-white storks” 
most certainly were not the “Ardea alba” of Linnzus, as he 
seems to think, nor is it plain what species they might be. 
The “chane” is probably Ardea herodias, Great Blue Heron 
and he identifies the “ hawk of royal pedigree ” as the “ white- 
tailed eagle (falco fulvus), so much sought after by the Ind- 
ians of North America, for its quill and tail feathers, with 
which they plume their arrows, ornament their calumet and 
adorn their dresses."—The Golden Eagle? Wilson walked 
ten long miles, heavy laden, before locating his party, and dark- 
ness coming on, they were alarmed by the howling of a 
wolf and the screaming of a panther; but guided by the light 
of burning brush in a settler’s clearing, reached friends by 
midnight. The next day a skiff was launched in Cayuga lake 
and by night a Janding made at the cabin of an absent trapper, 
the good wife making them welcome. The Indian’s lament 
and Wilson’s description of their encampment is excellent. 
Floating down the Oswego to the fort at its mouth, they 
boarded a sloop on Lake Ontario, bound for Queenstown on 
the Canadian side of the Niagara River, seven miles below 
the Falls ,and landing, eagerly pushed forward. It had been 
stated that the roar of the cataract could be heard for upward 
of forty miles, while actually the distance depended upon the 
condition of atmosphere and direction of the wind, Wilson’s 
illustration of this is homely and graphic. 

“Up to the Ridge’s top, high winding led, 
There on a flat, dry plain, we gaily tread; 
And stop, and list, with throbbing hearts to hear 
The long expected cataract meet the ear; 
But list in vain. Though five short miles ahead, 


All sound was hushed and every whisper dead. 
‘’Tis strange,’ said Duncan, ‘ here the sound might reach.’ 
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‘Tis all an April err,” and answered Leech. 

‘Men to make books a thousand tales devise, 

And nineteen-twentieths are a pack of lies. 

Here, three long weeks by storms and famine beat, 
With sore-bruised backs, and lame and blistered feet; 
Here nameless hardships, griefs and miseries past, 
We find some mill-dam for our pains af last.’ 


Heavy and slow, increasing on the ear, 
Deep through the woods a rising storm we hear; 


’ 


Yet the blue heavens displayed their clearest sky, 
And dead below the silent forests lie; 

And not a breath the slightest leaf assailed, 

But all around tranquility prevailed. 

‘What noise is that?’ we ask, with anxious mien, 
A dull salt-driver passing with his team. 

‘Noise! noise!—why nothing that I hear or see, 
But N’agra falls— Pray, whereabouts live ye?’ 
All look amazed! yet not untouched with fear, 
Like those who first the battles thunders hear, 
*Till Duncan said, with grave satiric glee, 

‘Lord, what a monster mill-dam that must be!’” 


Wilson views the stupendous cataract with awe and his pen 


picture of the Bald Eagles floating in the sky above the mad 


waters, Ord pronounces poetical and sublime: 


“High o’er the watery uproar, silent seen, 


Sailing sedate, in majesty serene, 

Now ‘midst the pillared spray sublimely lost, 
And now emerging, down the rapids tost, 
Swept the gray eagles; gazing calm and slow, 
On all the horrors of the gulf below; 

Intent, alone, to sate themselves with blood, 
From the torn victims of the raging flood.” 


Wilson attempted to sketch the falls, but owing to the un- 
favorable weather during his short stay, it was not completed 
and subsequent engagements prevented him from returning as 
he had designed to do. The two drawings were finished by 
Sutcliffe, engraved by George Cook of London, and published 
in the Port Folio to illustrate “The Foresters.” The return was 
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by a different route. Parting with Duncan, who returned to 
the farm via. Aurora, on the shorés of the Cayuga, on the 
20th of November, Wilson and Leech lodged at the outlet of 
Owasco lake after wading in the cold stream and washing 
their boots and pantaloons. At five o’clock the next morning 
the journey was resumed past the outlet of Skaneateles lake, 
Onondago Hollow, to Manlius Square, Wilson falling insen- 
sibly into a hard step, Isaac groaning a rod or two behind. 
Wading knee deep in snow or worse in mud, the former sing- 
ing to drown the latter's complaints and execrations against 
the vile roads, they left Oneida Castle and Utica behind, fol- 
lowing the valley of the Mohawk to within fifteen miles of 
Schenectady, where Leech took the boat. At the latter 
place they took the stage to Albany. Wilson’s boots were 
reduced to legs and uppers. New York was reached in a 
sloop via the Hudson, and he reached home penniless on the 
?th of December, having walked forty-seven miles the last day, 
and traveled upward of twelve hundred miles in two months. 

About the time his Foresters appeared in the Portfolio in 
1809, several prose articles appeared from his pen, signed 
“W.”" They were entitled: “On the Study of Natural His- 
tory, No. 1.” Vol. I, June, pp. 511-513; “ Queries Respecting 
the Cowper-Finch of North America,” Vol. II, July, pp. 61-62; 
“ The Naturalist, No. III, [Article on the Milkweed], August, 
pp. 119-123; “ Answer to the Queries in last Relating to the 
Cowpen-finch of North America,” August, pp. 151-152; and 
“ No. IV, Observations on the Nighthawk and Whippoorwill 
of the United States,” Sept. pp. 197-199. His “ Invitation,” 
“ The Solitary Tutor ” and “ A Rural Walk” contain a great 
deal of nature. In his Scottish verses, with the single ex- 
ception of “ The Disconsolate Wren,” he only incidently men- 
tions the birds; but in America he frequently devotes whole 
poems to a single species, as the “Hummingbird,” “ The Ty- 
rant Flycatcher, or Kingbird,” “ The Baltimore Bird,” “ The 
Fish Hawk, or Osprey,” and the best of all “ The American 
Bluebird” ; most of which appeared in his American Ornithol- 
egy and is accessible to all. Doubtless had the poetry proved ac- 
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ceptable to the general reader, more would have been pro- 
duced, though science and poetry are scarcely in accord. 
Coues is responsible for the following: “ The tradition runs, 
that Wilson asked Major L—, (a distinguished naturalist) 
how he liked the work; the latter replied that he liked it, ‘ all 
but the poetry ;’ and Wilson seems to have taken the hint.” 
His poetry lacks imagination, expression, smoothness and 
finish. Science and poetry are scarcely accordant and Wil- 
son’s faculties were eminently fitted for exactness rather than 
fancy. Someone has writen that his poetry is remarkable for 
its dreary prosaism, and his prose for its poetry; a remark 
more witty than true perhaps; but after all, Ord’s estimate of 
the comparatively small value of his friend’s poetical attempts, 
and Dr. Wilson’s recent scholarly criticisms and his final 
opinion that only the claims that the few good poems can es- 
tablish for him, give us any right to call him a poet at all, are 
more in accord with the general verdict, than Grosart’s un- 
stinted praise; and it is a pleasure to know that a great poet 
was not lost in the ornithologist, and that the minor poet 
found expression in prose and his great scientific services 
dwarfed all else. Seldom has opportunity been grasped with 
the strength and energy of Alexander Wilson. 


ADDENDA 


Through the kindness of Mr. W. Lee Chambers I am en- 
abled to cite the title of another Jardine edition of Wilson — 
the one referred to by Grosart: 

American Ornithology |or| The Natural History |of the| 
Birds of the United States |by| Alexander Wilson |and] 
Prince Charles Lucian Bonaparte! The Illustrative Notes and 
Life of Wilson| by Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S. |[Woodcut]| In three volumes—Vol. I. [—III]. 
London! Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly| 1876. 


This edition printed by Ballantyne & Company — Edin. & London 
—on large paper, 8% by 11 inches; otherwise the same as the Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin edition (h), excepting the plates, which are 
hand-colored instead of printed in colors. The coloring is almost 
as gocd as the original edition. 
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Also another Brewer edition, practically the same as (m), but 
with the impring T. L. Magagnos & Company, New York, 1854, 16 
Beekman St., as publishers. It also contains a few plates not from 
Wilson. 

I have recently had the very great pleasure of examining 
valuable manuscript relating to Wilson, collected by the late 
Joseph M. Wade, and now in the hands of Mr. Frederic B. 
McKechine, who, while reserving the bulk for future publica- 
tion, has kindly permitted me to quote certain portions of the 
Hazard and Lawson letters. It enables me to confirm the ex- 
istence of a Philadelphia edition of Brewer’s Wilson, 1856, by 
quoting the publisher: “ My connection with Wilson was this: 
As a publisher in Philadelphia, Harrison Hall who had form- 
erly been the publisher of Wilson in 3 Vols. 8vo of text and 1 
Vol. 4vo of plates [1828-1829[, who succeeded Laval and 
Bradford, the former publishers [Vol. IX of the 1824-25 re- 
print]. He used frequently to be in my store on Chestnut 
St. between 7th and 8th Sts., and being a very old man, and 
desiring of selling the plates, induced me to buy the coppers, 
which were all he had of the work, except a number of odd 
printed impressions, plain and colored, and a few copies of the 
edition of Wilson and Bonaparte in 1 Vol. 8vo edited by Brew- 
er of Boston, and which was out of print. I used to buy all 
the copies of this letter press I could pick up, and print off 
some plates and color them and thus sell the work. When I 
went out of business, I sold the plates to Porter and Coates.” 
The latter publishing house made use of them in their 1871 
edition, when Mr. Hazard was manager for the firm and 
doubtless superintended this work, and the late Henry T. 
Coates informed me that he in turn transferred the plates to 
The John C. Winston Co., successors to Henry T. Coates and 
Company ; therefore I believe the original coppers are still in- 
tact after serving five editions. Mr. Hazard does not state 
that the title page of the letter press was replaced by one of 
his own, but I regard this as extremely probable, as well as 
his own or a close friend’s authorship of the notice in Alli- 


*Willis P. Hazard MS. 
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bone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature ; otherwise the 
few sets of this pseudo-edition sold at retail from his book- 
store would scarcely have attracted attention outside of his 
immediate neighborhood. The price of the work does not 
appear and it received no reviews. 

To my list of portraits I would append a seneaneaiie re- 
production of the Gordon painting or the original picture in 
the possession of Wilson’s sister. 

Chamber’s British Science — Biographies < Natural History by H. 
Allyn Nicholson, M.D., D.Se., (1886); 122, half length. 

The Public Ledger of Philadelphia, May 7, 1890, p. 3, con- 
tains a notice by Thompson Westcott of the presentation by Mr. 
James N. Stone to the Academy of Natural Sciences, of some 
of Wilson’s letters to Bartram, Bradford and Abbott, all of 
which have since been published ; a hitherto unpublished letter 
of Waterton’s to Ord, chiefly referring to an incident on the 
Mediterranean in which it appears Prince Charles Bonaparte 
saved the writer from a watery grave. Westcott also an- 
nounces the receipt from the same source, of the pencil 
drawing of Wilson “ probably by Joseph B. Ord.” The auth- 
orship of the portrait cannot be ascertained, however. It is 
not at all probable that the son of George Ord was the artist. 
Ord was unmarried until some time after Wilson’s death and 
it is not until 1838 that he writes from England that his son 
has entered the atelier of Barron Gres as a student of painting. 
Had the elder Ord possessed the talent for drawing the human 
countenance, it would certainly be like him to leave it unsigned. 
Miss Malvina Lawson makes mention of a copy in her pos- 
session of a profile, cut out of paper in the old style, taken 
from the one in Peale’s museum.' This silhouette may or may 
not be the original, or an outline copy of the drawing. 

Neither is the exact date of the Barralet portrait positively 
known. Miss Lawson could not be certain, but she thought 
the drawing was made after Wilson’s death, and thin, as he 
always was, of course death from a wasting disease reduced 
him terribly. Her father said the portrait did not do Wilson 
*Malvina Lawson MS. 
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justice, although it gave some idea of him. Hazard states that 
the stipple engraving on copper was published in November, 
1814; and as it was done by Barralet himself, it is probable 
that the date of the death of this artist-engraver, “ about 
1812,” was placed too early by his biographer. 

The portrait in Potter’s Monthly, 1875, a coarse repoduc- 
tion by the photo-electric process, was from Barralet’s orig- 
inal engraving in the possession of Mr. Hazard, and the wood- 
cut in Webber’s Romance of Sporting, 1852, a crude reverse 
from the same source, Miss Lawson wrote in criticism: ‘‘ The 
outline of the face, in the forehead and nose, is the same as 
3arralet’s, from which it is evidently taken; the mouth and 
chin are certainly wrong. Wilson’s temperament was pure 
bilious, and pouting lips are unknown to that temperament, 
even in early life. The dress alone would mark its want of 
truthfulness.” 

A rather clever bit of plagiarism, amusing to all but the 
editors whom it deceived, was perpetrated by some one in a 
newspaper. It included the second, seventh and ninth stanzas 
of Robert Burns’ well known poem “ Elegy of Capt. Matthew 
Henderson.” Beginning with the third line of the second 
stanza, the only substitution in the text was that of “ Wilson ” 
for ‘“ Matthew.” Mr. Hazard wrote a sketch of Wilson’s life 
for the last Porter and Coates edition of Griswold’s Prose 
Writers of America, and included this “ Elegy of Alexander 
Wilson ” in all innocence; and later, Mr. Wade was taken in 
(Ornithologist and Oologist, 1883, p. 39) even to the extent 
of stating that the author was unknown! 

In conclusion I wish to state that I am indebted to Mr. Wit- 
mer Stone for criticism of my IV paper before it went to 
press, to Mr. Ernest Spoffard of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society for his kind assistance, and Messrs. Alfred C. Red- 
field and Ernest W. Vickers for photographs; in addition to 
the gentlemen already mentioned. ° 

ERRATA. 

In my key for the identification of the reprint and the or- 

iginal editions (Wilson Bulletin, No. 69, p. 178) “ Oriolus 
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baltimorus” and “ Oriolus baltimore” should be transposed ; 
and I would add that in the later copies or second edition 
(1809) of the initial volume, it is identical with the reprint 
(1824). Bonaparte employed the second edition of the first 
volume as reference in preparing that part. of his Observa- 
tions on the Nomenclature of Wilson’s Ornithology. 

Dr. Walter Faxon writes me as follows: “I notice you 
repeat the statement [Wilson Bulletin, No. 68, p. 140] made, 
I think, by Coues [Proc. Boston Soc., XII, 1868, p. 106; and 
Birds of the Colorado Valley, 1878, pp. 24 and 34], by J. A. 
Allen [Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., II, 1870-71, pp. 251 and 254], 
and by Ridgway [Birds of North and Central America, 1907, 
49 and 56; also Baird, Birds, 1858, 209], that Wilson’s figure 
of the Hermit Thrush is in reality the Olive-backed Thrush. 
This is an error —due to the faulty coloration of Wilson’s 
published plates. I possess the original colored drawing of 
Wilson, from which Lawson engraved it. It is a Hermit 
Thrush. If you scrutinize the figure in the original edition, 
you will perceive that there was an attempt to display the rufus 
tail of the Hermit, but that the pigment was obscured by the 
underlying black engraved lines or by some other cause.” 
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THE BIRDS OF CEDAR POINT AND VICINITY. 
BY LYNDS JONES. 
167. Peucaea aestivalis bachmanii.—Bachman’s Sparrow. 

A bird believed to be the same one was listened to and seen at 
close rance on May 14 and 17, 1909, on the sand spit at the eastern 
extremity of the telephone line. The bird was first seen on the 
wires where it was singing lustily, at intervals making short ex- 
cursions to the ground and bushes for food, always returning to 
nearly the same spot and taking up its wonderfully beautiful song. 
I made determined efforts to secure the specimen on both occa- 
sions, but its good angel intervened. The pattern is sufficiently dis- 
tinct and the song so unique that there should be no more room for 
doubt of the identification than with the other familiar sparrows. 
It was not found on May 22, when I again visited the place. One 
might well be pardoned for departing from the strictly scientific 
method in an attempt to describe the song of this sparrow — but 
I shall not attempt it. 


168. Meclospiza melodia.—Song Sparrow. 

Abundant during the migrations, common all summer, and found 
in considerable numbers all winter in all brushy and weedy places. 
It is one of our most characteristic birds. lt bursts into song on 
any bright day in winter, and sings imperfectly during the fall 
months. The migrants appear in the second wave of migration, 
usually just before the middle of March, and the bulk have gone 
south about the time of the first hard frosts, in October. In winter 
it selects sheltered places, such as brush piles, weeds and grassy 
fields and tangles, and often spends the night in hay mows or in 
straw or stalk stacks. It has been found in some numbers on every 
trip to Cedar Point, even in the severest weather. When the 
marshes are frozen it ranges everywhere over the marsh in the 
dry vegetation. 


169. Melospiza lincolni.—Lincoln’s Sparrow. 

A fairly regular spring migrant, not thus far noted in fall. The 
median date of arrival is May 11, and of departure May 17. It 
often sings during its stay, but the song is weak and delivered from 
a low perch, not attracting attention. A typical habitat is the 
brushy border which fringes the marsh side of the sand spit. On the 
mainland it is most often met with in the bushes bordering a small 
stream, whether in the deeper woods or elsewhere. It also frequents 
the low, wet areas of woods where there is brush. In habits it may 
be distinguished from the Song Sparrow, which it resembles, by its 
skulking habits and timidity. The breast streaks are finer and 
darker. 
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170. Melospiza georgiana.—Swamp Sparrow. 

Usually common during both migrations in the Cedar Point 
marshes, but no positive summer records in any part of the region 
have yet been secured. It is also often common during the spring 
migration in low, brushy places anywhere. It sings only in pleas- 
ant weather. Observations at Cedar Point have necessarily been 
largely confined to the borders of the marsh, but there are reliable 
indications that many individuals spend their time among the vege- 
tation in the more densely grown areas of the marsh. The median 
date of arrival at Oberlin is April 21, at Cedar Point, March 19. 
The birds arrive from the north about October first, become com- 
mon in a week and remain common until the third week of Octo- 
ber. My last record is November 26, 1906, at Cedar Point. In the 
marsh these birds are found in nearly the same situations as the 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, except that they are more often seen in 
the fringe of brush along the shore. They are often mistaken for 
the Wrens by the unwary observer, partly because their song bears 
some resemblance to the Wren’s song. It is so difficult to make 
one’s way in the marsh in summer that I have so far failed to 
penetrate to the recesses where nesting birds might be concealed. 
I am inclined to think that a few pairs breed in the marsh. Song 
and Swamp Sparrows are often found in the same situations in 
spring, when they may be readily distinguished by the more mouse- 
like actions of the Swamp, besides the shorter tail and lack of 
streaking beneath. 


171. Passerella iliaca—Fox Sparrow. 

Often common during the spring migrations, but never more 
than scattering during the fall migration. Its typical habitat while 
it is with us is brushy places, either borders of woods, second 
growth, or even among the scattered brush cut from trees recently 
felled, especially if the cutting has left open spaces in the woods. 
It is also found in some numbers along hedge rows and neglected 
fence lines. The fringing brush of the sand spit is a typical hab- 
itat, and it is found there in rather more numbers than elsewhere. 
My records indicate that it is likely to reach the sand spit rather 
earlier than the Oberlin quadrangle, perhaps a week earlier. The 
median date of arrival for all records is March 20. The earliest 
record is March 9, 1908, at Cedar Point. ‘The birds leave for the 
north about April 20 (May 2, 1907), and return about the middle 
of October (October 2, 1901), and leave at the first touch of win- 
ter, usually the first week in November. Fox Sparrows are found 
with other brush-loving sparrows, but I have never seen flocks of 
them, rather scattered companies. They sing lustily on bright 
days. I have often seen them feeding with Towhees. 
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172. Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Towhee. 

Common everywhere in woods from late March or early April 
to the first week in October (October 15, 1906), a few remain all 
winter. On the Cedar Point sand spit it is abundant during the 
spring migration, but not more than half a dozen pairs breed there, 
and those in the woods and thickets west of the resort grounds. 
The Towhees form a part of the second migration wave, which 
sweeps through about the middle of March (March 6, 1899, March 
22, 1901). My latest record in fall is November 4, 1907. All but 
the few winter birds have usually gone south by the beginning of 
the last week in October. The males which stay all winter sing 
on warm days in late February. A bright colored male spent the 
winter of 1902-3 in the arbor vitae hedge which borders the Second 
Congregational yard on two sides. This is across the street from 
a business house — really in the heart of town. It was heard sing- 
ing faintly nearly every day during the winter, usually from deep 
in the hedge. I was surprised not to find the Towhee on any of 
the islands visited, not even Put-in-Bay nor Pelee, both of which 
abound in typical habitats. This may account for its small num- 
bers on Point Pelee, as noted by Taverner and Swales. I have 
twice found nests of this bird in open pastures more than ten rods 
from any brush or woods, but such pastures were recently cleared 
woodland. 


173. Cardinalis cardinalis.—Cardinal. 

The story of the Cardinal in the region is one of gradually in- 
creasing numbers for the thirty years of record available to me. 
Prior to 1890 it was practically confined to the river gorges, where 
it had increased to tolerably common locally, but was not known in 
the towns. To all but the initiated it was regarded as a stranger. 
It gradually spread from the river gorges over the wooded parts of 
the region generally, a pair or two at most being recorded for any 
upland woods. In 1898 three pairs nested in Oberlin, and nearly 
every brushy woods harbored a pair or more, except that it seemed 
to be absent in any woods within a mile of the lake. In 1901, on 
a trip to the islands with Mr. W. L. Dawson, it was recorded on 
East Sister, but was not noted elsewhere. It was again noted on 
East Sister in August, 1904. During a stay of three days (August 
29 to September ist), in 1905, on Pelee Island, the Cardinal was 
found to be one of the characteristic birds there. Subsequent trips 
to Pelee Island and to other islands indicate that this bird is still 
increasing in numbers and extending its range. There has never 
been the slightest indication of a migration movement.. Usually 
the birds are well scattered over the whole region, but occasionally, 
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particularly in late winter, considerable gatherings of them may be 
found. Thus, I have seen as many as 22 individuals in a small red 
cedar thicket a half mile north-east of “ Mill Hollow,” in the Ver- 
milion quadrangle. 


174. Zamelodia ludoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Common from about the first of May until the middle of July, in 
the borders of woods. The median date of arrival is May 2. The 
latest record in fall is September 14, 1906, when two immature 
birds were recorded. The males arrive some days before the fe 
males, usually, and when they outnumber the males they become 
the aggressors in courtship. The males have been found on the 
nest, during the incubation period, much oftener than have the fe- 
males. During the breeding period the typical habitat is a shrub- 
by woods, such as a second growth ten years after the cutting, or 
a willowy border of a swampy woods. Cedar Point seems to offer 
several typical habitats, but the birds have been found there only 
during the spring migrations. While the birds are courting they 
spend much time in the taller trees within the woods. Both Put- 
in-Bay and Pelee islands seem to have suitable habitats, but I have 
not found the Grosbeak on them, possibly because my visits have 
been too late in the summer. 


175. LPasserina cyanea.—tIndigo Bunting. 

Common over the whole region, including the larger islands, in 
brushy areas. The sand spit is a typical habitat, and here the 
birds are found in great numbers, nesting in the bushes and shrub- 
bery. Of course they are not present in the immediate vicinity of 
pleasure resort grounds. On the mainland they are sure to be 
found in the brushy and shrubby borders of all woods. Nests are 
placed in thickets, whether of bushes, briars, or rank weeds. The 
males sing most during the warmer weather and the warmer parts 
of the day. The median date of arrival is May 6. The bulk ar- 
rives a few days after the first is seen, and the birds remain com- 
mon until the end of the third week of September. My latest rec- 
ord is October 9, 1897. This is one of the species which helps form 
the great wave of migration in spring. I have not noticed any dis- 
tinct fall movement of birds from farther north. 


176. Spiza americana.—Dickcissel. 

The career of this bird in the region is a checkered one. In 
a manuscript of the birds about Oberlin by Messrs. L. M. McCor- 
mick and G. D. Wilder, completed in 1892, its occurrence is given 
as casual during the previous thirty years. Its capture anywhere 
was considered worthy of notice. During the summers of 1894, 
1895, and 1896, I have noted it as common about Oberlin. None 
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were seen the next two summers, and in 1899 but one nesting pair 
was found, and that west of Elyria. None were found in 1900. In 
1901 one was recorded on July 1, 15 and 19, and three on July 22, 
all near Oak Point. It was wholly absent in 1902 and 1903. In 
1904 two were found on May 9, and one on May 12, near Oak Point. 
It was absent in 1905 and 1906. In 1907 five singing individuals 
were noted in a field a mile west of Huron, where they appeared to 
be nesting. In 1908 one was found at the same place on June 1. 
There were none in 1909. The Dickcissel could hardly have oc- 
curred in the region until considerable clearings appeared in the 
primeval forest, unless it found suitable habitats in the vicinity of 
Sandusky, since it is a bird of the open country. It prefers fields 
in which, or near which, there are a few scattering trees to which 
it may fly when it sings, but a convenient telephone or telegraph 
line will serve, or even a wire fence if necessary. The reasons for 
its fluctuations cannot be even hinted at with the data at hand. 


177. Piranga erythromelas. —Scarlet Tanager. 

Common in woods from about the first of May until the first of 
September. The median date of arrival is May 1. It thus is among 
the leaders of the van of the great migration wave. The last fall 
record is October 2, 1901. It is a common migrant at Cedar Point, 
and three were recorded at the Lake Laboratory during the sum- 
mer of 1908. Several were always noted in the woods west of the 
resort grounds. I have not recorded it from any of the islnads, but 
it undoubtedly nests on the larger islands which have considerable 
growths of woods. One pair nests upon the Oberlin College cam- 
pus pretty regularly. The typical nesting habitat is a mixed de- 
ciduous woods of moderate density. I have found nests near the 
border of such woods more often than elsewhere. 


178. Progne subis—Purple Martin. 


Only scattered colonies of Martins remain to remind us of the 
much greater numbers which inhabited the region in earlier years. 
The largest colony known to the writer is one in the city of San- 
dusky. From this center birds fly out in every direction, mingling 
with the swallows over the harbor, marsh, and sand spit, and even 
out over the lake. The individuals which may be seen from the 
Lake Laboratory could be easily counted at any time, but the al- 
most constant presence of the birds in the air during the day in- 
clines one to the use of the term “common” for indicating the rel- 
ative abundance of the species. In the Oberlin and Vermilion 
quadrangles the colonies are small and few. Some _ individuals 
would be seen during any outdoor study of an hour or more, in 
practically any region. I know of no colonies except in towns or 
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settlements. The median date of arrival is April 10, and the latest 
fall record is September 30, 1907. The Martins leave the vicinity 
of their breeding places before the first of August. <A roost of sev- 
eral hundred was studied on North Harbor island August 8, 1901, 
and a great migration from Pelee island across to Marblehead, Au- 
gust 31 and September 1, 1905. On September 1 the migration 
stream was followed southward past Middle to Kelley’s island, 
where the birds were gathering in clouds preparatory to roosting 
in the woods near the west end of the island. At twilight they 
were whirling above the woods in a mighty maelstrom, the vortex 
of which was over the woods and the spreading top covering the 
entire island. Arrivals from the direction of Pelee island were 
continually swelling the host. The maelstrom form had _ not 
changed when darkness settled down, making further study im- 
practicable. On August 29, at Pelee island, the Martins were pass- 
ing at the rate of five a minute from 4:20 p. m. until as late as 9 
p. m. With them were groups of Barn, Cliff, Bank, and Rough- 
winged Swallows, and an occasional Chimney Swift. The wind 
tvas west-south-west, brisk, and all of the birds were headed nearly 
due south-west, or toward Put-in-Bay island rather than toward 
Middle or Kelley’s; but all invariably drifted south so that they 
passed either over or to leaward of Middle. On August 30, an early 
morning thunder storm apparently checked a migration which had 
barely started. After the storm scattered flocks of Martins and 
Barn Swallows passed over the course of the previous day. At 
4:30 p. m. the flight began again and continued well into the night. 
Swallows were more numerous and moved more directly south 
without side excursions after insects, and faster. They seemed 
nervous and somewhat anxious. <A flock of Red-winged Blackbirds 
passed southward over the course, and occasional Nighthawks 
drifted southward as they fed. On September 2, when the Martins 
were again migrating in considerable numbers, we sailed eastward 
into the lake, passing between Kelley’s island and Marblehead, 
where birds were crossing southward, then out eastward, reaching 
Vermilion at dark. We thus crossed any line of flight from Point 
Pelee to the mainland in a direct line, but no birds were seen cross- 
ing except between Kelley’s and Marblehead. It seems to me sig- 
nificant that all of the migrating Martins passed down the east side 
of Pelee island. We found no evidence of a roost on the island. 
The most of them were not above 300 feet above the lake, except 
when they were circling over Kelley’s island. 


179. Petrochelidon lunifrons.—Cliff Swallow. 
It is listed as a2 common summer resident by McCormick and 
Wilder (MS.), which applies to conditions prior to 1890. There 
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are two nesting colonies in the Oberlin quadrangle. During the 
migrations a few individuals are seen with groups of swallows, es- 
pecially along the lake shore. I am unable to suggest the reason 
for this rapid decrease in numbers. The old barns where they 
used to nest are still standing, and conditions for breeding seem to 
be favorable. English Sparrows have not yet invaded the nesting 
places to any destructive extent. The median date of spring ar- 
rival is April 26; the latest fall record is September 23, 1907. Cliff 
Swallows are too few to accurately determine their relations to the 
other swallows in their fall grouping just preceding the southward 
migration. Occasionally they seem to flock with other swallows. 


180. Hirundo erythrogaster—Barn Swallow. 

Everywhere common except in woods. Nests are built in any 
available building, or even: under bridges. I have never found it 
nesting among the shale cliffs, nor about sandstone ledges. From 
its nesting places it sallies forth over the fields and meadows in 
search of food. It is also regularly seen in the river gorges flying 
up and down the stream courses. The median date of spring mi- 
gration is April 11. It usually remains common in the vicinity of 
its nesting places until late August, after which it forms great com- 
panies in the vicinity of the swamps, passing the night on tele- 
graph wires or other similar perches, before winging southward. 
Mention has already been made of the flights of this swallow ac- 
companying the Martin fall migration flights. Such birds must be 
those which have nested well north. Barn Swallows remain in the 
vicinity of Oberlin until the last of September (October 15, 1906). 
None have been known to nest anywhere along the Cedar Point 
sand spit, because there is no suitable place, but numbers are seen 
flying up and down the lake shore and over the harbor. 


181. Jridoprocne bicolor.—Tree Swallow. 

Scarce everywhere except along the Cedar Point sand spit, where 
it nests in the trees not far from the mouth of Black Channel, east- 
erly. It is regularly recorded during the spring migrations about 
Oberlin, especially at the Water Works reservoir, but never more 
than three or four individuals at a time. After the breeding sea- 
son, during late July, I have seen great companies gathering to roost 
in the swamp vegetation east of the mouth of Black Channel. They 
formed the characteristic funnel group before finally settling into 
the vegetation for the night. In the morning they often disperse 
over the marsh, many alighting on the tops of cattails or other stiff 
marsh plants, before finally flying away. The median date of ar- 
rival is April 11, the earliest April 1, 1908. The latest fall record 
is October 22, 1906. This swallow was noted among the islands, 
but there was no direct evidence of nesting on any island. How- 
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ever, all trips have been too late in the season to coincide with the 
nesting period. I know of no nestings in bird boxes in this region. 


182. Riparia riparia.—Bank Swallow. 

Common wherever there are banks of earth suitable for nest 
holes. The banks facing the lake are the favorite places, but the 
banks of streams, or even of railroad cuts are utilized. During the 
spring migration and after the young have left the nest these swal- 
lows are more widely distributed over the country, often feeding 
over meadows and pastures at some distance from water. During 
the spring migration numbers visit the Oberlin Water Works reser- 
voir almost daily. In the fall they gather in great numbers on the 
telegraph wires, associating with Barn and Tree ‘Swallows, but 
usually flying in companies by themselves. The median date of 
spring arrival is April 22, the earliest being April 6, 1902. They 
are usually common, but gathered into large companies near the 
lake until the middle of August. A few linger well into Septem- 
ber (October 7, 1907). There are no suitable nesting places on the 
sand spit, and very few on any of the islands, except Kelley's, yet 
numbers are seen flying about over the lake in the vicinity of the 
islands all summer. Mention has already been made of the migra- 
itons accompanying those of the Purple Martins. 


183. Stelgidopteryx serripennis.—Rough-winged Swallow. 

Common along the river gorges, where it nests among the shale 
cliffs, and often noted about large stone culverts, where it was evi- 
dently nesting. Individuals are generally seen in groups composed 
of most of the other swallows which hawk up and down the lake 
beach. This swallow may be readily distinguished by its manner 
of flight, by its note or song, and by its dirty grayish underparts. 
It has been reported as sometimes nesting with the Banks, but I 
have seen no evidence of this. The median date of arrival is April 
23, and the latest fall record is September 23, 1907. Mill Hollow, 
a horse-shoe bend of Vermilion River, with a large area of exposed 
shale surface, was a favorite nesting place of this: swallow until 
the English Sparrows emigrated to it and preémpted all of the 
available clefts which were the rightful homes of the swallows. 
There are practically no swallows there now. If it had not been 
a human settlement the sparrows would probably not have found 
lodgement in the shale cliff. 


184. Bombycilla cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. 

Tolerably common over the whole region, including the larger 
islands, in larger numbers and more constant at Cedar Point than 
elsewhere. No nests have been found near the Lake Laboratory, 
but there can be little doubt that the young are reared thereabouts. 
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On the mainland nests are usually made in orchards. The flocking 
habit persists even during the period of incubation, the unoccupied 
birds feeding together. Little damage is done to cherries in the 
region, because the birds are not sufficiently numerous to become 
noticeable in comparison with the Robins. In winter flocks are 
more frequently met in the large cemeteries than elsewhere except 
the natural cedar thickets, because cedars and other evergreens are 
more rumerous there and furnish suitable habitats. 


185. Lanius borealis——Northern Shrike. 

Of regular occurrence on the mainland. Extreme dates of occur- 
rence are November 6, 1897, April 3, 1899. At best there are only 
a few individuals recorded during any winter, and most of those 
either within the stream gorges or in their vicinity. One occasion- 
ally finds its way into Oberlin, where it feeds upon the English 
Sparrows. Most of the quarry examined has proved to be Tree 
Sparrow, probably because this sparrow is the most numerous bird 
in winter, always excepting the English Sparrow. It is seen hov- 
ering over a field, much after the manner of the Sparrow Hawk, 
when it must be looking for small mammals. None have been noted 
in the vicinity of Cedar Point. 


, 


186. Lanius ludovicianus migrans.—Migrant Shrike. 

A regular summer resident. Judging from the conditions in Rus- 
sia Township there are about a dozen pairs in each township. 
With very few exceptions nests are placed in osage orange hedge 
rows, of which there remain considerable numbers in the region 
under consideration. I have not seen it nor evidences of its breed- 
ing on any of the islands. At Cedar Point it has been recorded 
during the spring migrations feeding along the sand spit. The 
median date of arrival for fourteen years is March 15, the earliest 
being March 2, 1901. My latest record is October 31, 1896. Re- 
corded dates of occupied nests are March 30, April 11, 13, 14, 18, 
20, 21, 22, and young, June 5. Nests are regularly destroyed by 
men and boys, on the plea that the birds kill chickens, and even 
young pigs and lambs, and that they are witches! The families~ 
remain together during the summer and early fall, when the old 
birds indulge in a good deal of singing. 


187. Vireosylva olivacea—Red-eyed Vireo. 

This is one of the characteristic woodland birds in summer. It 
is also characteristic of parks and door-yards in which trees and 
shrubbery are permitted to grow. One can hardly use the word 
abundant for this vireo, because were it not for the incessant sing- 
ing it would not appear to be numerous. The song carries far and 
multiplies the effect. It is not less common on the Cedar Point 
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sand spit, for practically its whole length, and about the Lake 
Laboratory gives the impression of being abundant. It was found 
on all of the wooded islands, even Hen island, and North Harbor. 
The median date of arrival is April 30. My latest record is Octo- 
ber 1, 1906. I have not found a nest of this vireo in the past ten 
years that did not have at least one egg of the Cowbird in it, and 
there are often two and even three. One young Cowbird in a nest 
is enough to cause the death of every young vireo. The earliest 
nest recorded is May 29, 1903. 


188. Vireosylva philadelphica.—Philadelphia Vireo. 

Not recorded until May 24, 1906, when two were captured at Rug- 
gles Beach, east of Huron. On ‘September 21 and 24 of the same 
year two were found near Oberlin. In 1907 four were found on the 
sand spit April 29, and on May 13 it was found there in uncount- 
able numbers. The last one was recorded on May 27, and none in 
the fall. In 1908 it was recorded on May 11, 16, 18 and 20; 1 
2, more than 10, and 1 respectively, all along the sand _ spit. 
The records for 1909 are May 6, 12, 14, 17 and 19; 1, 1, 2, 3, and 1 
respectively. From these all too scanty records the Sandusky re- 
gion would appear to contain a distinct migration route. My short 
experience with the bird in the spring migration indicates that it 
is a lover of the bushes and shrubbery which are characteristic of 
the borders of swamps, or the flood plain of small streams. Its 
habitat is thus distinctly different from that of any other vireo. 


189. Vireosylva gilva.—Warbling Vireo. 

Common in parks and about human habitations, but scarce in 
brushy wood from about May Ist to the middle of September. On 
the Cedar Point sand spit it is much more numerous east of the 
Lake Laboratory than west of it. The typical habitat seems to be 
an open woods with considerable under-brush, always remembering 
that in these days the vicinity of human habitations is preferred. 
The median date of arrival is April 27. My latest fall record is 
September 20, 1907. 


190. Lanivireo flavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo. 

Tolerably common in the ‘heavier woods from the first week in 
May to the first of September. I found one about the middle of 
the sand spit on April 27, 1908, which is the only record for the 
sand spit. I did not find it on any of the islands. The typical hab- 
itat is a woods with slender but high trees, and with little or no 
underbrush. I have not found typical breeding places on any of the 
islands, and there are none on Cedar Point except the pleasure 
resort grounds. The median date of arrival is May 1. My latest 
fall date is September 21, 1906. 
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191. Lanivireo solitarius.—Blue-headed Vireo. 

Usually fairly common during the spring migrations, but seldom 
seen in the fall. It is a woodland bird, occasionally seen in parks. 
It is found in much the same situations as the Yellow-throated, but 
inclines to feed nearer the ground, among the lower branches of the 
trees, or even in the underbrush. It does not sing much. I have 
found it in considerable numbers on the sand spit in the spring 
migrations, but none in the fall. The median date of spring ar- 
rival is April 29, and of departure May 16, the latest being May 25, 
1909. The fall records are September 12, 1898; September 21, and 
October 5, 1906. All fall birds were singing. 


192. Vireo griseus.—White-eyed Vireo. 

One was seen about the middle of the sand spit on April 27 and 
captured there near the same place on May 4, 1908. Another one 
was well seen in a woods south of Oberlin on April 29, 1908. These 
birds were in the characteristic habitat for the species, the bushes 
along the margin of the marsh on the sand spit, and the brush 
fringe of the woods near Oberlin. These are all of the records for 
. this vireo in the region. 


193. Mniotilta varia—Black and White Warbler. 

Common during the spring migrations, but scarce in fall. A few 
pairs remain to breed in the river gorges in and near the evergreen 
growths. This warbler is found wherever there is any considerable 
growth of trees. Numbers are found every spring on the Oberlin 
College campus, and elsewhere about the town. The median date 
of spring arrival is April 29, and of departure of the bulk May 7. 
Most fall dates of last seen are in the last week of September. It 
was noted on East Sister island on August 28, 1905, and on Pelee 
island on August 29, 30, 31, and September 1 of the same year. Of 
course these birds were in migration. One was noted during the 
last week of July, 1907, in the vicinity of the Lake Laboratory, 
which may have bred on the sand spit; otherwise it is a common 
migrant all along the course of the sand spit. 


194. Protonotaria citrea—Prothonotary Warbler. 

The only records are May 9 and 14, 1904, at Oak Point, one speci- 
men on each date. The lagoon and its environs at Cedar Point fur- 
nish nearly typical breeding habitats. 


195. Helmitheros vermivorus.—Worm-eating Warbler. 

One near the east end of the sand spit in the bushes on the beach 
_ side, April 29, 1907. This is the only unquestionable record for the 
whole region. Unsubstantiated reports of the occurrence of others 
have come to me. 
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196. Vermivora pinus.—Blue-winged Warbler. 

Locally common in swampy woods during the summer. I have 
looked for it in vain in the swampy woods within a mile of the lake 
shore, even in the migrations. The only Cedar Point record is April 
27, 1908, when one was found a half mile east of the Lake Labora- 
tory. What the influence is which keeps this warbler away from 
the vicinity of the lake where typical breeding habitats are more 
numerous than elsewhere I am unable to suggest. Of course it has 
not been found on any of the islands. The median date of arrival 
is April 29. Nests have been found May 19. My latest fall record 
is September 21, 1906. 


197. Vermivora chrysoptera.—Golden-winged Warbler. 

Irregular and scarce in the spring migrations. The first record 
is May 7, 1894. It was not again seen until May 6, 1901, and was 
five times recorded during that spring, the last date being May 16. 
On May 9 a pair was watched for a considerable time because they 
seemed to be getting ready to build a nest, but were not again seen. 
In 1902 one was seen May 4, and three May 5 and 7. In 1903, one 
May 11. 1904, one May 7. 1905, one May 17, and one May 23. 
1906, one May 14. 1908, one May 11. All of these records are for 
the immediate vicinity of Oberlin, most of them in a wood one mile 
south of the town. All but one of the birds noted were in low sec- 
ond growth woods or the bru:hy border of larger woods, where 
water stands until June. It is hardly likely that this warbler nests 
anywhere in the region. 


Vermivora leucobronchialis.—Brewster’s Warbler. 

Although this is regarded as a hybrid between the last two spe- 
cies, enough interest attaches to its distribution to warrant spe- 
cific treatment here. It was first found in a thin woods just out- 
side of the corporation limits of Oberlin, May 23, 1902, singing the 
half Blue-wing and half Golden-wing song. One was again closely 
studied in an adjoining woods on May 28, singing the same song. 
These two birds acted suspiciously like nesting birds, but prolonged 
watching failed to substantiate the suspicion. In 1903 the records 
are May 9, 12, 14, 16, 18, 19, all in the second growth part of the 
“South Woods,” a mile south of Oberlin, one each time except the 
12th, when two were captured. These birds were singing a mixed 
Blue-wing-Golden-wing song, and one was seen chasing a female 
Blue-wing. In 1904 one was seen on May 10, 11, and 12, in the 
woods in which the first one was found, but it was not singing. No 
more were seen until 1907, when one was studied at close range at 
the Lake Laboratory. The iast record is for the old “ South Woods,” 
May 1, 1908, a singing bird. Three specimens captured and all of 
those noted and carefully studied were without any black on the 
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throat and with only a small patch of pale yellow on the breast. 
It seems to me a little singular that in the region where the Golden- 
wing is so scarce and so irregular, and where it clearly does not 
breed this supposedly hybrid form should prove almost equally reg- 
ular and numerous. Why should its association, not only here, but 
elsewhere, invariably be with the Blue-wing rather than with the 
Golden-wing. 


198. Vermivora rubricapilla—Nashville Warbler. 

Common during the spring migration, less common in fall. It 
is found ranging through all wood-lands, but less numerous in the 
deepest woods, and inclined to be more numerous in the shade trees 
in parks and about human habitations, and in orchards. It has 
been common on the Cedar Point sand spit each spring migration. 
I did not find it on any of the islands, except East Sister (Aug. 28, 
1905), probably because my visits have been too early in the fall. 
The median date of spring arrival is April 30, and of spring depart- 
ure May 21, the latest record being May 27, 1901. Fall records are 
few, but they indicate a fall arrival during the second week of 
September. My latest record is October 16, 1905. 


199. Vermivora celata.—Orange-crowned Warbler. 

A fairly regular but never a common migrant in spring ; none noted 
in fall. It has been rather more common along the sand spit on the 
great days of migration than elsewhere. The median date of ar- 
rival is May 6, and of departure, May 19. The extremes are April 
26, 1909, May 22, 1909. This warbler seems to prefer the brushy 
areas of rather open woods, feeding near and on the ground. 


200. Vermivora peregrina.—Tennessee Warbler. 

Common, sometimes abundant in the spring migrations, but usu- 
ally scarce in the fall migrations. Comparing my experiences with 
this warbler in this region with those in central lowa, where the 
birds were far more numerous in the fall than in the spring, I am 
naturally led to the conclusion that the presence of Lake Erie pro- 
foundly influences the southward movement. It was _ tolerably 
common on Pelee Island on August 29 to September 1, 1905, but 
was not found on the mainland that fall. It is more numerous in 
orchards and about human habitations than elsewhere in spring, 
but it may be found scattered through the woods during the height 
of the migration. It has always been found in numbers on the 
sand spit. The median spring dates are, for arrival, May 10, for 
departure, May 22. Extreme dates are May 4, 1899 and 1904, and 
May 29, 1903. Fall Oberlin quadrangle dates are September 16, 21, 
26, and October 1. It was common September 16, 1898, but only one 
was recorded on each of the other dates. 
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201. Compsothlypis americana usneae.—Northern Parula Warbler. 

It has been recorded every year since 1898, except 1905, always 
in small numbers, and only once in the fall, October 7, 1907, at Ce- 
dar Point. It is found in the higher woods, and is a frequent visitor 
to the Oberlin College campus, well up in the large trees which 
make the campus beautiful. It is also regular in small numbers 
on the Cedar Point sand spit in spring. Well authenticated nest- 
ings have been reported from various parts of the state, but there 
are no suitable nesting habitats in this region. The median date of 
spring arrival is May 6, and of departure, May 14; extreme dates 


being May 1, 1900, and May 24, 1909. 


202. Dendroica tigrina.—Cape May Warbler. 

While it is by no means common it is found regularly during the 
spring migrations. The typical habitats on the mainland are or- 
chards and the lower branches of shade trees on lawns. I have 
also found it in the shrubbery of the sand spit east of the Lake 
Laboratory. There is a good deal of variation in the dates of spring 
arrival, probably largely owing to the scarcity of the species rather 
than to irregularity in the actual migrations of the species. The 
median date is May 11, and of departure. May 16. The extreme 
dates are May 4, 1899, and May 21, 1907. The only fall records are 
October 1, 1906, one immature at Oak Point, and September 23 and 
30, 1907, one on each date, both at Cedar Point. 


203. Dendroica aestiva.—Yellow Warbler. 

Common all summer in orchards, the brushy borders of woods, and 
the bushes which border and grow in swamps and marshes. There 
are more individuals in the immediate vicinity of the lake shore than 
in areas of equal extent elsewhere because suitable habitats are more 
plentiful and of greater area there. It was common on all of the 
larger islands, but was not found anywhere in late August, 1905. It 
is common all summer along the whole extent of the sand spit, ex- 
cept only the pleasure resort grounds. It also ranges out into the 
marshes and nests in the scattering willows and button bushes 
which have found a foothold on the few ridges near Black Channel. 
Next to the Myrtle Warbler, this is the earliest to appear in spring. 
The median date of arrival is April 23. The earliest date is April 
11, 1908. The birds are seldom common after July 25, and most 
have gone south by the middle of August. My latest record is Sep- 
tember 13, 1907, at Cedar Point. My Jatest records for singing 
birds are August 6, 1898, and August 7, 1902. 


204. Dendroica cacrulescens.—Black-throated Blue Warbler. 
Common during the spring migrations, in small numbers in fall. 
The habitat of this warbler is the lower branches of the trees and 
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shrubbery in woods. It is often seen feeding on the ground, usu- 
ally at the roots of trees. It is a regular visitor to the Oberlin 
campus, and has been found plentifully distributed in the bushes 
and shrubbery on the sand spit. A few individuals were noted on 
Pelee island August 29 to September 1, 1905, and on Middle island 
on September 1, 1905. This is a full week earlier than the first fall 
records in the vicinity of Oberlin. The median date of spring ar- 
rival is May 4, and of departure, May 23; the extreme dates being 
April 27, 1896, and May 29, 1901. They usually arrive about Sep- 
tember 10, and tarry until the first week in October. 


205. Dendroica coronata.—Myrtle Warbler. 

This is the first warbler to reach us in spring, the vanguard be- 
ing made up of a few strongly colored males. The median date of 
spring arrival is April 20; of arrival of the bulk, April 29; of de- 
parture of the bulk, May 18; of last seen, May 16. Extreme dates 
of arrival and departure are April 12, 1904, and May 28, 1907. Fall 
arrivals may be expected about September 22, and a few birds tarry 
until the first touch of winter, which was November 2, 1899. It is 
often common during three weeks in October. This warbler is thus 
common during the spring migrations, when it is more often found 
iu the woods than elsewhere, and may be common in fall, when it 
is more numerous in the fields than in the woods. In the spring it 
associates with other warblers and vireos, but in the fall with the 
smaller sparrows, particularly the Chipping Sparrow, and the Palm 
Warbler. It sings during each migration, but less forcefully in 
fall. It is a less frequent visitor to the Oberlin campus than many 
of the other warblers, but is common on the sand spit. I did not 
find it on any of the islands on the late August visit in 1905. The 
other visits were much too early. One was recorded in medium 
plumage at the Slate Cut, about midway of the marshes and a 
quarter mile south of the marshes, July 18, 1908. If this specimen 
represented a breeding pair it is the only instance of breeding 
known to the writer. It is more likely that it was a waif. 


206. Dendroica magnolia.—Magnolia Warbler. 

Common during the spring migrations, only irregular and few in 
the fall migrations. It was abundant all along the Cedar Point 
sand spit in the migrations of 1907. It is found in woods, partic- 
ularly brushy woods, and is generally not far from the ground. It 
also visits the shrubbery and trees of lawns and parks and or- 
chards. I found a juvenile on Middle Bass island August 26, 1905, 
and a full plumaged bird on East Sister two days later; also on Pe- 
lee island from August 29 to September 1, when it was fairly com- 
mon. It was also present on Kelley’s island on the Ist and 2d, but 
none were found on the mainland in the Vermilion and Oberlin 
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quadrangles during that fall (1905). The median spring dates 
are: for arrival, May 5; arrival of bulk, May 11; departure of bulk, 
May 18; last seen, May 22. Extreme spring dates are April 28, 
1896, and May 28, 1908. The scattered fall records indicate that 
the birds arrive early in the second week of September and remain 
about a month (October 7, 1907). 


208. Dendroica caerulea.—Ceruiean Warbler. 

Locally common during the summer in the taller woods, nesting 
in beech and maple trees. I have failed to find it in any of the seem- 
ingly suitable woods within two miles of Lake Erie, and have never 
found it anywhere on the Cedar Point sand spit, even in the migra- 
tions. I am unable to explain its absence near the lake. The me- 
dian date of spring arrival is May 4. My latest fall record is Sep- 
tember 21, 1906. On May 20 and 21, 1904, two individuals were 
noted singing on the Oberlin campus. I have never seen any in- 
dications of a marked southward movement in the fall, and doubt 
if there is any such fly line in the region. 


208. Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Common as a spring migrant, but hardly more than casual in the 
fall. This dainty little warbler regularly comes into the dooryards 
and orchards in town and often swarms in parks, and is as com- 
mon in the woods. On May 13, 1907, when the greatest migration 
of small birds that I have ever witnessed was in full swing, this 
wrabler literally swarmed all over the Cedar Point sand spit from 
one end to the other. There was no estimating the numbers. The 
median date of arrival in spring is May 5, of departure, May 21; 
but it has arrived on May 2 four times, and May 3 and 4 once each. 
The only fall records are September 21, 1906, and September 30, 
1907. In the first instance there were two birds in immature plum- 
age, in the second ten individuals. There is no evidence that this 
warbler now nests within the region. If it ever did so the time 
must have preceded the disappearance of the pine and cedar woods 
bordering the mouths of the rivers. 


200. Dendroica castanea.—Bay-breasted Warbler. 

Regular and sometimes common during the spring migrations; 
regular, but seldom common, during the fall migrations. It is a 
woods-loving bird, but is often found in parks and about premises 
where there are fair-sized to large trees. It was common on the 
Cedar Point sand spit on May 13, 1907. I did not find it during the 
last week of August on any of the islands in 1905. The median 
date of arrival in spring is May 11, and of departure, May 20. My 
latest spring record is May 28, 1907. Fall records indicate that 
the first fall migrants appear about the first of September and re- 
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main nearly or quite a month. My latest fall record is October 2, 
1901. The difficulty of positively distinguishing between this and 
the next in the fall plumage makes careful scrutiny necessary. In 
a good light and with strong glasses one may note the buffy of 
this species as against the yellowish of the next. In my experience 
the two species are about equal in numbers in the fall. 


210. Dendroica striata.—Black-poll Warbler. 

Regular and sometimes common in the spring migrations, sel- 
dom common in the fall. It is more strictly confined to the woods 
than the preceding species, seldom being seen in town and about 
residences. Birds in perfect breeding plumage are about in the pro- 
portion of one to four of those in the immature and female plu- 
mage, in the spring migration. Of course there are no breeding 
plumages in the fall. McCormick and Wilder give this warbler as 
common in the spring, abundant in the fall. They had no fall rec- 
ords of the Bay-breasted. It is likely that they confused the two 
species in the immature plumage and called all Black-poll. What 
they said about this species has never since been true at any rate. 
The median date of spring arrival is May 14, and of departure, May 
24, but there were two singing on June 2, 1903, and one full plum- 
aged male June 3, 1904. I found it on East Sister island on August 
28, and on Middle and Kelley’s islands on September ist, 1905. Fall 
records indicate that it begins to migrate across the region about 
the first of September, and may tarry well into October (October 
16, 1905). It was common on the sand spit May 13, 1907. 


211. Dendroica fusca.—Blackburnian Warbler. 


Common in the spring migrations, only twice recorded in the fall. 
It is common wherever there are trees of considerable size, being 
a familiar object in Oberlin during its spring sojourn. The median 
date of arrival is May 5, and of departure, May 21 (May 29, 1909). . 
Fall records are September 24 three birds, October 15 one female, 
1906. I have usually found it scarce along the sand spit, but on 
May 13, 1907, it was nearly abundant. I found it on Pelee island 
August 29 to September 1, 1905, but not on any of the other islands. 
It was in company with the several other migrating warblers near 
the south end of the point. It is unlikely that such a well marked 
species would be wholly overlooked if it occurred regularly in fall. 
It is perhaps significant that the two fall records given were for 
the Cedar Point sand spit. Since it is fairly common on Point Pelee 
during the fall migrations, according to Taverner and Swales, it 
must make the passage to the south somewhere in the island re- 
gion. At least net many migrate southward through the Vermilion 
and Oberlin quadrangles, 
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212. Dendroica virens.—Black-throated Green Warbler. 

Common during the spring migrations, scarce on the mainland 
but usually common at Cedar Point in the fall. There is good rea- 
son for believing that an occasional pair nests in the pine woods 
north of Elyria. I have seen a bird there during every week of 
the late spring and summer, and its actions betokened the pres- 
ence of a nest or young. It is found everywhere that there are 
trees, and is therefore common all about Oberlin and in city parks 
as well as in the woods. The median date of spring arrival is 
April 29, of departure, May 20 (Mny 28, 1907). The birds return 
the first week in September and remain until October (Oct. 16, 
1905). I found it on East Sister island on August 28, 1905, but no- 
where else among the islands. It has been common in both migra- 
tions at the Cedar Point sand spit, much more so during the height 
of the migration season. 
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213. Dendroica kirtlandi.—Kirtland Warbler. 

There are five records of this rare warbler, all for the Oberlin 
quadrangle, and all but one for the immediate vicinity of Oberlin. 
May 9, 1900, one was heard singing in the orchard bordering the 
Oberlin corporation line on the south, and on May 11 one heard 
singing in the “South Woods,” and the one singing in the orchard 
where the first one was noted was captured to make identification 
certain. One singing male was found at Oak Point May 9, 1904. 
One singing male in the “ South Woods,” Oberlin, May 2, 1906. I 
have confidently expected to find this warbler on the Cedar Point 
sand spit, but have failed to so far. 
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214. Dendroica vigorsi—Pine Warbler. 

Records of this warbler are hardly more numerous than those of 
the last species, if those for 1908 are excluded. They are: April 
29, one male, singing, at Oak Point; May 13, 1903; and from May 5 
to 10 inclusive, 1908, one was seen and heard singing in pine and 
maple trees in Oberlin. It may be that the scarcity of pine woods 
in this vicinity is responsible for the few records. I am surprised 
that Taverner and Swales were not able to locate it on Point Pelee. 


215. Dendroica palmarum.—Palm Warbler. 

Common as a migrant, both spring and fall. In the spring 
it passes through in the brushy and tangle growths, seldom mount- 
ing into the trees, but in the fall it is seldom seen aywhere except 
in the fields and along fence rows bordering meadows. On the sand 
spit it ranges along the crest of the sandy beach and down to the 
water’s edge, either in the bushes or among the grass. It seldom 
ventures into the bushy growth along the marsh. On the sand spit 
it is decidedly more numerous than on the maniland, and is even 
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more fearless. On the days of heavy migration, when other birds are 
also numerous, this warbler seems to start up from every bunch of 
grass all along the five miles or more of open beach. The median 
dates of spring migration are: for arrival, April 29, for departure, 
May 17 (May 22, 1909). Fall arrival, September 16; departure, 
October 5. It has always been in the most numbers late in Sep- 
tember. I did not find it on any of the islands in 1905. 
216. Dendroica palmarun hypochrysea.—Yellow Palm Warbler. 
The only record for this eastern form of the Palm is that already 
reported in the Auk, IX, 1892, 397. The date was April 10, 1891, 
near Oberlin. 


217. Dendroica discolor.—Prairie Warbler. 

My records are few. The only time I have seen it in any num- 
bers was May 13, 1907, all along the Cedar Point sand spit, on that 
greatest day of migration I have ever witnessed. Other records 
are April 29, 1899, May 14, 1903, May 9, 1904, May 2, 1906; May 
11 to 20, 1907, May 11, 15, 16, 1908; May 11, 14, 17, 1909. I have 
never found it in fall. It has never been seen in the summer. 
Where did all those which were on the sand spit in 1907 go, since 
they did not put in an appearnce on Point Pelee? It hardly seems 
possible that so large a host could return southward to breed after 
the excitement of the migrations had died out. The typical hab- 
itat of this bird in the migrations is a low brushy border of woods. 
The small growth of bushes along the sandspit seems to form a 
congenial feeding place. 


NOTES ON THE SANDHILL CRANE. 
RY STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER. 


The Sandhill crane (grus mexicana and g. canadensis) is 
one of the most conspicuous birds of the prairie region. Every 
farmer boy knows its call, and on fair days has seen large 
flocks soaring at great heights, slowly passing northward. 
Constantly their unsurpassed calls drift down to earth. When 
only a slight wind is blowing, these rich, bugle-like notes can 
be heard farther than the bird can be seen. Several times I 
have examined, for some moments in vain, the horizon before 
the authors sailed in view. On windy or rainy days, the 
flocks fly low nad swiftly in a direct line, and each individual 
croaks in turn. Thus slowly the music moves along the un- 
dulating, curving line. 
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The Sandhill crane feeds upon grasshoppers, frogs, worms 
and other life of the open, nearly all of which is considered 
harmful to man. While feeding they follow certain fixed 
rules. They always keep on open ground, either on an eleva- 
tion or on an extensive flat. At least one of the group keeps 
watch while the others feed. This one stands still most of 
the time, with its head raised high in air and doesn’t try to 
feed. Apparently there are shifts of watchers. 

The mating habits of this bird are very interesting. In San- 
born County, South Dakota, I have often watched the mating 
dance ; each time with increasing interest. In the early spring, 
just after break of dawn, the groups that were separated wide- 
ly, for safety, during the night, begin flying towards the 
chosen dancing ground. These flocks of six or eight fly low 
and give constantly their famous, rolling call. The dancing 
ground that I knew best was situated on a large, low hill in 
the middle of a pasture of a section in extent. From this hill 
the surface of the ground for half a mile or more in every 
direction could be seen. As soon as two or three groups had 
reached this hill a curious dance commenced. Several raise 
their heads high in the air and walk around and around slow- 
ly. Suddenly the heads are lowered to the ground and the 
birds become great bouncing balls. Hopping high in the air, 
part of the time with raised wings, and part with dropping, 
they cross and recross each other’s paths. Slowly the speed 
and wildness increases, and the hopping over each other, un- 
til it becomes a blurr. The croaking, which commenced only 
after the dancing became violent, has become a noice. The 
performance continues, increasing in speed, for a few min- 
utes, and then rapidly dies completely out, only to start again 
upon the arrival of more recruits. By seven o'clock all have 
arrived, and then for an hour or so a number are constantly 
dancing. Occasionally the whole flock of two hundred or so 
break into a short spell of crazy skipping and hopping. By 
nine o'clock all are tired and the flock begins to break up into 
groups of from four to eight and these groups slowly feed to 
the windward, diverging slowly, or fly to some distance. 
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Just before nightfall the flock again convenes, but after a 
half hour or so of spasmodic dancing, groups fly silently away 
in different directions to grassy depressions, where they spend 
the night. 

One pair nested in this vicinity and I was fortunate enough 
to find the simple nest. It was upon a slight rise ia a large 
moist meadow. The two yellowish green, brown-spotted eggs 
were kept off the ground only by a few blades of grass. 


EFFECTS OF WEATHER IN NORTH-EASTERN 
IOWA, SPRING, 1910. 
BY ALTHEA R, SHERMAN. 


The effect of weather conditions on bird movements this 
spring in north-eastern Iowa has been similar, no doubt, to 
that in other portions of the country. Here the average noon 
temperature for March was fifty-five degrees, which was 
twelve degrees above the average for the past eleven years. 
This unseasonably warm weather continued during the first 
half of April, followed by a second edition of winter, north 
winds and frosty nights prevailing until the middle of May. 
Temperature for the first half of May fell seven degrees be- 
low the average. Of the earlier migrants most of the breeding 
species came at their usual time, and took their places, having 
few attendant birds even of such abundant species as the 
Junco, Robin and Blackbirds. Not an individual was seen of 
several species that are regarded as tolerably common in most 
years. The warm weather brought but two birds out of sea- 
son that were seen, a Ruby-crowned Kinglet, on March 28, 
and a Solitary Sandpiper on-April 14: both of them a little 
more than two weeks in advance of their average dates for 
first arrivals. Dates for migration and nesting in this locality 
will have no suggestive value unless it is kept in mind that 
ordinarily they are from one to two weeks later than are such 
dates in northern Ohio, or the vicinity of New York City. 

The cool weather during the second half of the migration 
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season seems to have retarded first arrivals from two to six 
days beyond the average time. A south wind and bright sun- 
shine on May 14 brought a strong influx of birds, nineteen 
species being seen on that day for the first time this year. It 
was upon activities connected with nesting that the variant 
weather appears to have had the greatest influence. Prairie 
Chickens were heard booming on March 24, and White- 
rumped Shrikes were courting on the following day. Nests 
of the latter species were found, one containing one egg on 
May 2, and another with four eggs on the next day. A 
Screech Owl on our place laid her first egg on March 27, and 
her last egg was hatched in the afternoon of April 29. Five 
eggs of a Crow hatched between the mornings of April 30 
and May 2. A Meadowlark’s nest found early in the last 
week of April containing four eggs had the first one hatched 
on May 6. Three Flickers went to roost in our barn on the 
evening of March 31, which was fifteen days earlier than any 
previous record, and the first Flicker’s egg was laid there on 
May 5, ten days in advance of the average date. The male 
Brown Thrasher, that is a summer resident of this place, ar- 
rived on April 29, but his mate did not join him here until 
May 6, unless she escaped the close watchfulness of three peo- 
ple. The pair began nest-building early the next morning and 
the first egg was deposited on May 13. This is the most ex- 
peditious settlement to nesting ever observed here. 

Far less fortunate has been the early nesting of some other 
birds. A Song Sparrow’s nest, containing five eggs, found 
on April 19, was deserted and filled with snow four days later. 
The snow storms and freezing weather of this period caused 
a Bluebird to desert her nest in which the first egg was laid 
on April 14; and a few Robins’ nests were found with broken 
eggs in them. 
National, Iowa. 
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ON SOME EGGS SUPPOSED TO BE NEW TO 
SCIENCE. 
BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


Lately it has been my good fortune to come into the pos- 
sesssion of some eggs, which hitherto have remained unde- 
scribed to my knowledge. They have perhaps been taken pre- 
viously, but nothing seems to have been published concerning 
them in our leading bird journals or bird books. And if so, 
it might still be of some use to the readers of the Bulletin to 
have before them an accurate account o f them, easily acces- 
sible. 

The first species, whose eggs I wish to describe are those 
of the Slatybacked Gull (Larus schistisagus). There are 
three sets of them, one of 3, one of 2, and one of 1, a very 
large egg, abnormal in size and coloration. They were all 
taken on the coast of Siberia, near the Bering Strait, on June 
4, 1905. The nest was a mere depression or hollow in some 
moss. Just as the bird itself is intermediate in size between 
Larus marinus and Larus cachinnans, the eggs show the same 
relation, barring the one of abnormal size, which is equal in 
size to those of marinus, measuring 81x52 mm. The other 
five measure 76x52; 71x51; 69x 49.5; 76.25x 54; 72 x 53. 
The six eggs average 74.28 x 51.91. 

The other species are Allen’s Ptarmigan (Lagopus lagopus 
alleni) and Welch’s Ptarmigan (Lagopus welchi). Major 
Bendire expressed the opinion that these eggs would prove to 
be indistinguishable from those of Lagopus lagopus proper 
and Lagopus rupestris. And this is exactly the case. I have 
handled hundreds of Ptarmigan eggs in the past in Europe 
and find that here are no distinguishing features that prove 
to be constant. The two sets have eight eggs each, Allen’s 
Ptamigan’s eggs were taken June 6, 1900, Welch’s on June 1, 
1900, both of course in Newfoundland. Both nests were prac- 
tically alike in structure, according to the data. The eight 
Allen’s Ptarmigan’s eggs measure 41 x 30; 43.5 x 31; 45 x 31; 
44x 32; 40x 31; 44.5x 31; 44.5 x31; 43x 31, and they have 
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perhaps a darker, less reddish, shade, than those o fthe next 
species. These the eight eggs of Welch’s Ptarmigan measure 
43x31; 44x31; 42x30; 40x31; 42.5x 31.5; 41.5 x 30.5; 
42x31; 42x31. Average 42.12 x 30.87. Average of Allen’s 
Ptarmingan 43.78 x31. Bendire gives the measurements of 
the eggs of Lagopus lagopus as 43x 31 (average) of rupes- 
tris as 42 x 30. 
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EDITORIAL. 


So much good material was offered for the present number of 
the Bulletin that it has been necessary to again defer the paper on 
Falecones. The delay will result in a much better paper. 

The editor will spend all of August and the first twelve days of 
September with a group of students on Pelee island as headquar- 
ters, studying the ecology of the region and investigating the fall 
migrations of the birds which pass that way. From the beginning 
of July until the middle of September mail should be addressed to 
him at Birmingham, Ohio. Mail will reach him if addressed to 
Oberlin, but it is likely to be delayed if so addressed, during the 
time stated. 


If any one needed to be convinced that weather conditions pro- 
foundly influence the migrations of the birds, particularly the later 
migrants, he must have convincing proof in the weather and mi- 
grations of the past three months. We ought not to permit such 
an occasion to pass without enquiring into the extent of the influ- 
ence. If persons who read this note will take the trouble to send 
to the editor a brief, or more extended note of the conditions which 
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prevailed in his or her region a report will be prepared for publi- 
cation in this magazine. The questions asked are: How long were 
birds held back by weather? How many species were affected? Were 
individuals of late arriving species less numerous than usual? Was 
there noticeable increase in mortality? 





REVIEWS 


“The Nature Study Review,” official organ of American Nature 
Study Society, March, 1910, Bird ‘Study number. A splendid num- 
ber, replete with excellent photos and good sound common sense 

on bird protection by C. F. Hodge, J. E. Hess, G. H. 
Trafton, T. L. Hankinson, Fred L. Charles and others, with a bird 
identification chart especially adapted to the public schools, proves 
its sterling worth without any further advertisements. We wish 
it God-speed on its journey and hope it will prosper and grow to be 
a permanent stronghold in the protection of birds. 


“ NOTES ON SOME OF THE RARER BIRDS OF WASHTENAW Co., MICH. 
(Reprint from the Auk, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, April, 1910.) 


This is an excellent list of 34 species, with annotations, prepared 
with great care and accuracy by two well known field-workers of 
the Wilson Club, Norman A. Wood and A. D. Tinker. The com- 
parisons with former lists are thorough, errors of these are cor- 
rected, evidence always being furnished by the actual capture of 
specimens. We note with surprise the apparent scarcity of some 
species compared with conditions in northern Ohio. We would 
like to point out to the authors the fact that the Pine Warbler is 
not necessarily confined to coniferous woods as its breeding haunts, 
Professor Ridgway’s records from southern Illinois and the re 
viewer’s Own from southern Ohio proving as much. We only re- 
gret that the list was not first sent to the Wilson Bulletin, the best 
and only bird journal of the middle west, which should be the me- 
dium of publication for all the bird students of this region. 

Ww. F. H. 


“ YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1909.” 


This most valuable book contains a splendid article by W. L. 
MeAtee on “Plants useful to attract birds and protect fruit,” 
which is timely indeed. In European countries careful attention 
has long since been paid to the restoration of conditions favorable 
to bird life on land from which cultivation and civilization have 
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driven the birds. Similar results can be produced in America, if 
the farmers are once awakened to the fact that the ruthless 
destruction of trees and underbrush and the present robber system 
of farming will finally make a howling wilderness and solitude 
out of this glorious country as far as bird life is concerned. 
Mr. McAtee’s article is practical; it shows what kinds of plants, 
shrubs and trees should be planted in the various zones and faunal 
areas to attract birds, to induce them to nest with us and how 
their attention can be diverted from fruits, the planting of -mul- 
berry trees being especially recommended in this respect. If the 
sound advice in this article is heeded the country over, a great ad- 
vance will be made towards keeping our birds—what few there are 
still left—with us. 
In an article, “ Pocket Gophers as Enemies of Trees,” Mr. Da- 
vid E. Lantz calls our attention to numerous Mammals and Birds, 
that keep these pests in check, the Great Blue Heron and the Barn 
Owl being foremost in this respect, while all the Hawks and Owls 
come in for their share of praise. Apropos it is about time the 
insane and indiscriminate slaughter of the Hawks and Owls is 
stopped. It is not sufficient to merely point out the good these 
birds do, but the murderous custom of shooting them at random 
should be stopped. 
The third article in this book relating to birds is entitled “ Intro- 
duction of the Hungarian Partridge into the United States.” 


- 


‘Birps COLLECTED AND OBSERVED DURING THE CRUISE OF THE UNITED 
STATE FISHERIES STEAMER ‘ALBATROSS’ IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 
OcEAN AND IN THE BEHRING, OCHOTSK, JAPAN, AND EASTERN 
Seas,” April to December, 1906. By AusTIN HoBAarRT CLARK. 


Dr. Clark, in a pamphlet of forty-nine pages [reprint from U. 8. 
N. M. proceedings], gives us a thorough and excellent report of 
work done in those remote regions by himself, often under most 
provoking circumstances. The Linschoten Islands, absolutely terra 
incognita, were only touched during the cruise. No trace of Pal- 
las’ Cormorant was found: under the remarks of the lagopus 
groups we notice some careful work of the author, but the last 
word in regard to the various races of these birds has certainly not 
yet been spoken. Why the name of Larus barrovianus is retained 
in view of recent investigations by Dr. Dwight, is a mystery. In- 
cidentally a timely remark is made concerning the A. O. U. check 
list being out of date. It has often been a surprise to us that such 
a check list is retained by the A. O. U., when it is well known that 
the science of ornithology has progressed in its classification, based 
upon the anatomical structure of birds, away beyond the clumsy 
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method employed in the Check List. It is an ultra conservatism 
that is annoying, exasperating and at the same time ridiculous. 
The same clumsy method is adhered to, however, when the meas- 
urements of Hutchin’s Goose are given in inches by Dr. Clark, 
while he uses the metric system at other times. Why we should fol- 
low England in this respect and employ such an out-of-date system 
of measuring, trailing along 120 years behind the times, passes the 
understanding of man. 


* REPORT ON A COLLECTION OF BIRDS MADE BY PIERRE LOUIS JOUY IN 

Korea.” By AvuSTIN H. CLARK. 

A careful enumeration of a collection of birds made by the late 
Mr. Jouy, with annotations, covering twenty-nine pages. As the 
references are given in regard to the European and Asiatic species 
mostly, it will be of interest only to those who have a good knowl- 
edge of those species. We have in the past had an acquaintance 
with most of these and are therefore in a position to say that the 
list as published is a most welcome and important addition to the 
literature relating to the birds of Eastern Asia. Ww. F. H. 





FIELD NOTES 


NOTES FROM EASTERN OHIO.—Snowy Owl in Jefferson Co., Ohio.— 
About the 10th day of May of last year a Snowy Owl was captured 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Gerke at Rayland, Ohio. It was taken to 
Steubenville by R. E. Large and was pronounced a “snow owl” by 
the Steubenville papers. In order to be sure of its identity I wrote 
to Mr. Large for a description of the bird. It is an unusually late 
date for this ow] in eastern Ohio. 

Red-tailed Hawk.—I have the names of two farmers who are do- 
ing all they can to exterminate the Red-tailed Hawk. Both reside 
about ten miles from Cadiz. One of them caught forty hawks last 
year, mostly Red-tails, by trapping them with dead poultry. I 
have noticed fewer hawks in this vicinity as a consequence. 

Prothonotary Warbler.—On the morning of May 11, 1909, while 
in my favorite woods looking for migrants, a yellowish warbler 
flew directly at me, missing my face by less than a yard. That eve- 
ning, in the same woods, a yellow streak came swiftly along the 
line of the rays of the setting sun, passed me at arm’s length, and 
caused me to refiect that it was unusual for the Kentucky Warbler 
to behave in that manner, for I judged it to be one of that species. 
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As I turned to see what become of the bird I saw that it had 
alighted on a log but-a few feet away. At once I saw that it was 
not the Kentucky, and as the bird afforded me every opportunity 
for a perfect identification I had the pleasure of making a study 
of my first Prothonotary Warbler at very close range, as it re- 
mained within less than twenty-five feet of me for at least twenty 
minutes. 

Purple Martin.—On March 19, 1907, a single Purple Martin made 
its appearance at the martin box owned by E. M. Long in Cadiz. 
They usually appear here before the end of that month. 

Cowbird.—From February 23, 1906, on to the end of the month, 
I saw a Cowbird in my garden every day. I find it the most irreg- 
ular in its arrival of all our summer residents. 


Whistling Swan.—On March 18, 1907, Frank McCombs shot a 
Whistling Swan five miles north of Cadiz, and four days later one 
was shot by W. E. Mong about ten miles north of Cadiz. The birds 
were shot simply because they were rare and furnished a target 
for the gunner. Harry B. McConne tt, Cadiz, Ohio. 


HENSLOW’sS ‘SPARROW NESTING IN OHIO.—On June 3, 1904, at Tif- 
fin, Seneca County, Ohio, I took a nest and four eggs in a rather 
swampy clover field three miles northeast of town. I flushed the 
bird from the nest, but could not get the proper identifying glance 
at him, although I heard the note “tse seep” several times, and I 
knew the bird from former experience in the Mississippi Valley. 
On September 25, 1906, I was lucky enough to see the species there 
as recorded in the Wilson Bulletin, December, 1906, page 136, which 
confirmed my former identification. In order to be absolutely -cer- 
tain I had Mr. J. Claire Wood, our fellow member, send me his set, 
taken in Michigan. On comparing the two sets of eggs they at 
once showed to be the same species’ eggs, viz., Henslow’s Spar- 
rows. My whole set is more uniform in coloration than his, the 
greenish tint is not quite so heavy in my eggs; the pattern of the 
spots is the same. Ground color greenish white, a wreath of red- 
dish and lavender specks on the blunt end, smaller reddish specks 
over the body of the egg. His set of three eggs averages 18.63x 
13.55 mm.; my set averages 18.87x 13.75 mm. The location of 
the nests was the same, built on the bottom side of a grass tus- 
sock, sunk in the ground and arched over as some Meadowlark’s 
nests are. They were both composed of grass, rather loosely made, 
but still more substantial than those of the Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Hence there is no doubt but what my original identification was 
correct, and that I took on that memorable day the first authentic 
set of eggs of Henslow’s Sparrow in Ohio. I want to express my 
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sincere thanks to Mr. J. Claire Wood for his generosity in placing at 
my disposal his set and notes. An extensive article about it has 
been sent to the Auk for the benefit of the New England and New 
York -ornithologists. W. F. HENNINGER. 


RED-HEADED WOODPECKERS VS. BLUE JAys.—On the 25th of October 
of the past year, while walking through a grove of hickory and 
oaks, I was startled by the sharp cry of a Blue Jay close above my 
head, and on looking up became aware that a pair of Red-headed 
Woodpeckers and four Blue Jays were engaged in a noisy encounter 
over a large fragment of decayed suet, which had probably been 
obtained from a neighboring refuse pile. The Red-heads were in 
possession of the morsel and the Jays were doing their best to get 
it away from them. The Jays repeatedly attacked and were re- 
pulsed as often by the Woodpeckers, the latter easily dispersing 
the assaulters by attempting to pierce the bodies of the Jays with 
their sharp bills. The Jays’ principal method of attack was to 
singly pounce down near the Red-heads on the trunk of the tree 
on which the Woodpeckers had established themselves and utter 
shrill cries and try to snatch the suet, but on finding that single 
attempts were of no avail, rallied their forces and then made a 
general advance, each adopting a different method of strategy to 
gain the desired end. All their efforts were of no use, and after 
almost a half hour of fierce battle, the Jays left the Red-heads 
with their quarry and flew off, apparertly much disappointed and 
disgusted to the other end of the grove. Bearing in mind that the 
Jays are not prone to give in quickly and are also quite covetous, 
I remained sitting on a fallen stump just out of view of the Red- 
heads and watched to see if they would renew the combat. Sev- 
eral times a single Jay returned to the scene of the battle, ap- 
proaching as quietly as possible until assured that the Woodpeckers 
were still on guard, and then with loud calls flew back and joined 
its fellows. This was quite an unique encounter, and the first ever 
to come to my attention in which the principals were the Red-heads 
and the Jays. Louis S. Kou Ler, Bloomfield, N. J. 


BLUEBIRDS VS. ENGLISH SPpaRRows.—At Pompton Junction, N. J., 
on February 2, I found a pair of Bluebirds engaged in defending a 
deserted Woodpecker’s home from the assault of eight or ten Eng- 
lish Sparrows. The conflict continued intermittently until March 
4, when the Sparrows went off to a neighboring apple tree and 
established themselves there. The Bluebirds immediately began 
gathering nesting materials and displayed indications of early 
breeding. On the 7th the nest was found to have been completed 
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and contained one egg. On the 22d the nest was again visited and 
found deserted, and the eggs, four in all, appeared to have been 
frozen and were very much broken up. 

This is a very premature nesting period for this species in this 
locality and it has excited my curiosity as to whether other ob- 
servers have located similar nests. The only other instance on 
which I have located a nest of the Bluebird earlier than April 15, 
was on April 8, 1906. This later was found in an old apple tree 
in Bloomfield, N. J., and had three young birds about two days old 
when discovered. Louis S. KoHLER, Bloomfield, N. J. 


ADDITIONAL VERNACULAR NAME FOR THE FLICKER (Colaptes aura- 
tus).—It is known to native Floridians in this part of the state as 
“Cotton-backed Yellowhammer.” ‘The first part of the name is to 
distinguish it from the Red-bellied Woodpecker, which they some- 
times call simply the “ Yellowhammer.” 

G. CLYDE FisHER, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
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OUR MEMBERS HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. Chreswell J. Hunt, the well known secretary of the Dela- 
ware Valley Ornithological Club, has moved to Oak Park, Ill, and 
will now have an opportunity to work in a new field. We give him 
the glad hand shake in the great Middle West. 

Dr. B. R. Bales, who is not only an ardent ornithologist, but also 
quite a lepidopterist, intends to buy an automobile in order to 
cover long distances to various bird homes in his vicinity. He re 
ports the taking of three Ring-necked Ducks at Circleville this 
spring, quite a good record for Ohio, proving the Dr. to be always on 
the go in spite of his busy professional life. 

Now why did you forget to send your Field Notes to the Wilson 
Bulletin? Yes, why!? 

Professor C. R. Keyes of Mt. Vernon, Ia., at one time secretary 
of that wide-awake organization, the Cooper Club, recently joined 
our ranks. He has quite an article of decided merit on the Great 
Horned Owls in the New York Independent of April 21, 1910. 

Mr. Ruthven Deane reports a number of Purple Martins picked 
up in an exhausted condition at Evanston, north of Chicago, after 
the severe storm of April. 
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Good Field Notes are the making of a magazine! Hence, send 
yours to the Wilson Bulletin. 

The “Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph ” and other papers contain 
lengthy articles on the good work done by our new member, Isaac 
E. Hess, the poet-naturalist of Philo, Ill., in regard to establishing 
a closed season of three years for poor Bob-white in Illinois. We 
are glad the newspapers are waking up, together with the people 
in general. Keep up the good work, Mr. Hess. 

We understand that the extensive odlogical collection of our fel- 
low member, W. Lee Chambers of Santa Monica, California, has 
lately passed into the hands of Hon. R. M. Barnes, another mem- 
ber of our club. Both of our members are well known to the orni- 
thological world as first-class bird men of national repute. 


Can’t some of our Pacific Coast men give us some Field Notes 
from that intersting region? 

Miss Laura Gano, who found Bachmann’s Sparrow at Cincinnati, 
and Professor Amos Wi Butler, the well known author of the 
“Birds of Indiana,” a splendid book, are the first two ornithologists 
of the “Hoosier State” to become members of the Wilson Club. 
We are glad to see them in our midst. It is quality that counts, 
not quantity! 

Some years ago we were promised an extensive list on the Birds 
of Texas (North American Fauna No. 25) by Harry C: Oberholser, 
So far it seems to have meandered into oblivion, to our regret, for 
we know of no man more capable and better equipped to do this 
work than our distinguished member, of whom we men of the 
“Buckeye State” are justly proud. 

Mr. Norman A. Wood has informed us that two Kirtland War- 
blers had been taken at Catawba by Mr. Holt of Toledo, on May 
16, 1909, and that he has secured one of them for his private col- 
lection. This is a fine record and should have been sent to the 
Wilson Bulletin long ago. 


We have been patiently waiting for the “Birds ef Michigan,” 
which we have heard is under preparation by Professor W. B. Bar- 
rows and hope to soon see a copy of it. Professor Barrows is best 
known through his work on the birds of Uruguay and on the Eng- 
lish Sparrow, both models in regard to accuracy and painstaking 
care, and we are sure his “ Birds of Michigan” will rank deserved- 
ly high among ornithological works. 

Now let’s all “pull together” and make this magazine the best 
one the world has ever seen. Begin by sending in your Field Notes! 
Begin now! w. F. H. 
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NAMES PROPOSED FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


The following nominations for membership in the Wilson Orni- 
thological Club have been approved by the Executive Committee 
Members will therefore confer a favor in notifying the Secretary 
at once if objections to any of these are offered. In the absence of 
objections, candidates are considered duly elected according to our 
Constitution : 

; FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 
Glover M. Allen, 16 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. 
Amos W. Butler, 52 ‘State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


G. Clyde Fisher, De Funiak Springs, Florida. 

Prof. Chas. R. Keyes, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Edward A. MclIlhenny, Avery Island, Louisiana. 

Howard W. McMillen, Ada, Ohio. 

Wm. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Prof. Prank Smith, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Robert P. Sharples, West Chester, Penn. 

Ernest W. Vickers, Ellsworth Sta., Mahoning Co., Ohio. 
FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 

Ralph W. Chaney, 6044 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 








